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DISCUSSION OF COMMISSION REPORTS 


The Work of the Ministry for which 
training is to be provided. 


Chairman: Dr. Fleming 


The Kind, Methods, and Content of 
Training Needed. 


Cheirman: Dr. Arlo Brown 


Training of Volunteer Lay Workers. 


Chairman: Dr. Arnup 


Function and Training of Bible 
Women and Other Women 


Chairman: Mrs. Sears 
EE 


The Relations of the Younger 
Churches and the Educationsl Insti- 
tutions to Ministerial Training. 


Union Training Schools 
Chairman: Dr. Fairfield 


Training in North America of Minis- 
terial Students from Abroad and of 
Those to be related to the Trrgining 
of the Ministry Abroad. 

Chairman: Dr. Stevenson 


1. What concrete illustrations o* unwise 
trensfer of ministerinl functions and 
service from the West can be given? 


2. What evidence is there that effort is 
being made to transcend western patterns? 


3. In what specific ways can the picture 
of the minister's task in the new day be 
corrected or supplemented? 


4. What further detail should be includ- 
ed in a brief description of present 
status, outlook and needs of the churches 
for which leadership is to be trained? 


5. With what considerations or philos- 
ophy may one more cogently justify (or 
discount) the interpretation of 2 minis- 
ter's task as that of a religious leader 
in the community, dealing with such 
problems as health, educetion, social 
environment, economic changes, and 
agriculture? 


COMMISSION I 


1. To what extent do mission fields 
need a well educated, highly trained 
professional ministry? 


2. What improvements in curricula of 
theological study are desirable to (a) 
prepare for an urban ministry, (b) pre- 
pare for a ministry in rural fields? 


5. What can American individuals and 
agencies do to strengthen faculties and 
equipment of theological institutions 
in mission fields? 


4. To what extent should the growing 
Church in these lands depend upon un- 
salaried laymen for leadership in the 
local church? 


COMMISSION IT 


1. How can Christian schools in terr- 
itory of the younger churches be ad- 

apted to larger production of trained 
voluntary workers? 


2. What adjustments of the program or 
manegement of Bible Schocls and Ins- 
titutes ire necessary to produce maxi- 
mum results in meeting the need for 
voluntary lay workers? 


3. What participation in training of 
voluntary lay workers have we a right 
to expect from modern religious edu- 
cation movement in mission lands? 


4. How can local pastors in the young- 
er churches be led to develop and to 
depend upon lay leaders in carrying 
out their church programs? 


5. How can we consistently, with 
safety and cfficiency utilize existing 
tribal and socisl organizations and 
leadership in deveioping the Church? 


6. By what means can 2 spirit of 
voluntary service be develoned? 


COMMISSION I{I 


1. What ought to be the work of so- 
called "Bible Women", and what should 
be their educational qualifications? 


2. Is there danger in raising educa- 
tional standards that a number of po- 
tential workers may be shut out and 
new schools started to train them? 


3. What can be done to foster summer 
courses and refresher courses for 
women in this line of work, as well as 
for teachers and others whose influence 
would be more effective with some 
special training in religious work? 


4. Should Christians in the West make 
possible the empicyment of a limited 
number of well-trained religious 
workers in churches that are struggl- 
ing to become self-supporting? 


5. How can responsibility for religious 
work in the community be shifted from 
paid workers to the woman membership 

in the Churches? 


COMMISSION IV 


A. Relation of Younger Churches 


1. How may the Churches have a larger 
Share in the recruiting of students 
and candidates for ths ministry? 


2. Why is it difficult to find places 
for seminary graduates? 


5. To what extent and in what ways, in 
addition to larger financial responsi- 
bility, may the churches obtain a larg- 
er measure of control over the curric~ 
ulum anc teaching staff of the semin- 
aries? 


4, In what practical ways may research 
and extension work serve to relate the 
seminaries! more closely to the 
churches? 


B. Relation of Educational 
Institutions 


>. How sre the colleges and high 
schools to be related more ciosely 
to the recruiting and training of 
the ministry? 


COMMISSION V. 


l. Are advantages of union in training 
for work of ministiy sufficiently 
great to outweigh the disadvantages 
and make it desirable that union in 
theologicsl education in every area 
where it is geographically and ling- 
uistically possible be accepted as a 
aefinite goil for the Christian enter- 
prise abroad? 


2. Is the proposal for an experimental 
theological seminary with a self =por- 
petuating Board of Management for a 
limited period of years advisable? 


3. Is adacemic freedom for theological 
professors a basis on which churches 
vith intense theological convictions 
can be expected to unite in theological 
training? 


4, Is the oroposal of the Commission 
for emphasis on unions on a less than 
inclusive basis, but with as wide a 
range of theological viewpoint as is 
happily possible, the most practic- 
able basis for efficiency in steward- 
ship of Christian funds and progress 
toward more inclusive unions? 


COMMISSION VI 


1. On whet principles shculd a Mission 
select students for theological train- 
ing in America? 


2. What conditions: shouid institutions 
in Americe ley down for the admission 
and education of theological students 
from ebrosad? 


5. Wherein is it possible to assure a 
candidate for missionary service a 
theological training position on the 
foreign field? 


4. How can a furloughed missionary be 
protected from the propaganda activi-~ 
ties which take him away from his 
studies? 


5. Are the courses provided in our 
theological seminaries of such a char- 
acter as will most benefit a fvrlough- 
ed missionary who has been essigned to 
the training of ministers? 


6. Would it be possible for Mission 
Boards to arrange a summer conference 
for missionaries who have been assign- 
ed to theological training tasks abroad? 


COMMISSION VII 
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TRAINING THE MINISTRY AND OTHER LEADERS 
by 


Dr. Arlo Ayres Brewn 


— 


The surveys and other studics of missionary work in the Far East during 
the last four years are an evidence of intense sympsthetic interest in the move- 
ment. To many they seem to have been well timed. The world-wide changes in 
thought and life together with the success of the enterprise to date, not to 
mentior some failures, mde a careful re-study not optienal but necessary. The 
falling income accentuated by the economic depression created a perind in which 
expansion wos unthinkeble but s coreful preparation for the future advance most 
opportune. The writer found everywhere in the Far Epst a very heartening cager- 
ness on the part of the nationals and missionaries te fece all of the facts, to 
reappraise their own work and to impreve its character. The studies made by 
several commissions and individuals from abrond eculd net heve been made so signif-~ 
icant without the studies which were going on in the several fields initiated by 
the leaders in these fields. 


The following have had a very significant bearing upon the question of 
selecting and training ministers: Studies in Rural Reconstruction, by Dr, Kenyon 
L. Butterfield; Religious Educatien in the Chinese Church, 2 study mde by a 
Commission of which Dr. Jesse Lee Cerley was the Chairman; Christian Mass Movements 
in India, directed by Dr. ™eserm Pickett under the auspices of the National Chris- 
tian Council: the studies msde bv the Commission on Christian Hicher Education in 
India, the Comnission on Christian Higher Educotion in Japan, the Commission on 
the Study of Church History, and the Layments Foreign Missions Inauiry, together 
with the reports of menv individual board deputations. All of these studies have 
a profound significance for theological education in these lands and if carefully 
examined, will reveal agreement on several steps which can be taken to strengthen 
the national Christisn ministry in India, China and Japan. 


They will be found in essential agreement on the following items: First, 
the church of the future in the Far East must be an indigenous church, and hence 
too much attention cannot be given to the treining of nationals for leadership in 
the Christian movement; second, the standards for recruiting and training these 
future leaders must keep abreast of the rising standards in all other professions 
in these countries; third, closer cooperation between denominstiens must be 
secured in order to improve the program of training. Two parsgraphs quoted from 
Commission revorts may be cited to support and to illustrate the above stntement, 
The Commission on Christian Higher Eduestion in India in its reecmmendations 
cone*rning theological educaticn says: 


"Tt is clear that the wav of progress in the future involves accordingly 
(a) such conperative effort as may help to set the teaching of the 
colleges free from narrow denominationalism and may make it possible to 
eoncentrate in the colleges a streng greup of able Indian and non-Indian 
teachers: (b) the encouragement in every wny possible of the production 
of books in the vernsculars, suitable for the education of pastors and 
the maintenance of their cultural and Christian life; as also of the 
production of boeks in English as well which shall aim at the translation 
of Christian ideas into the forms of Indian theurcht and the relation of 
the Indian religious heritsge to the Christian heritoge of the West, 

It would fellow naturally thet the training of pastors and evangelists 
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should further (c) relate the teaching given to the actual life of the 
people and mke it clear to those under instruotion, by practical train- 
ing, that Christianity is a way by which men and women in India may be 
helped to live their commen lives and to serve each other.” (p.240-241) 


To this should be adde@ the following: 


"We recommend that the number of theological seminaries in China, Japan 
and India be greatly reduced and that the type of training be profoundly 
transformed, so that the emphasis may be put up n preparation for the 
practical, social and humen tasks which confront a spiritual leader in 
the actual world at the present time, both in the city and in the rural 
community. More effort should be made to develop and deenen the inner 
life of those whe are to bre the spiritual leaders in these ccuntries, 

The aim of the seminary in training its workers should te to discover and 
present the universal and essential features of Christian life and thought 
and service, and the denominational aspect of the training should take 

8 subordinate place." (Re-Thinking Missions, p.115) 


All will agree that ministers at home or abroad should have these quali- 
ties -- a vital Christian experience ina friendly personality, a hernic, adven- 
turesome self-sacrificing spirit. resourcefulness and persistence, breadth of 
knowledge about their own and other religions, skill in preaching and teaching, 
akill to guide the pecple in the solution cf some of their practical every-day 
problems, ecoremic and social as well as religious problems, 


This is a difficult order to fill either in the Far East or in the "est. 
All of us might well say with Paul, ""ho is sufficient for these things?" But 
every one of these items is essential, and a ministry which has them must be 
produced. It seems obvious, therefore, that training in the future must he con- 
ducted on a higher educational level than much of it which has been carried on 
in the past. More use should be mde of laymen, The present movement to give 
sufficient training to lay lenders to enable them to guide the work of many village 
churches, is to be encouraged. But if church history tells us anything plainly, 
{it is that a well trained leadership giving practically full time to the promotion 
of the Christian movement, is necessary for its success, 


without disputing whether the policy was right or wrong in the past, it 
is evident that we must select men of higher intelligence for this full-time leader- 
ship of the future than many who are now in the ordained and licensed ranks of the 
ministry. For after all, religion deals not only with emotions and conduct, but 
also very much with idens. To take one whose mental life is on the Junior High 
School level and try to mke of him en interpreter of the Christian philosophy of 
life, showing the background of Christianity, its essential meaning today and 
its relation to the problems of every-day life, is simply impossible. A God- 
inspired genius with little education may render exceptional service by his life 
and testimony, but with rare exceptions he should serve as a layman and not as 
a minister. Ministers wi!1l be few in compsrison with the total population and 
therefore they should be of the best in mind as well as in saintliness of spirit ~- 
men who ean follow in the footsteps of Saint Paul, Luther, Calvin, and "esley, 
The equivalent of High School graduation should be the minimum for entrance into 
the regular courses of the theological schocls, although one would heartily favor 
having the schools give extension courses to ministers already in service and to 
laymen who are not up to the standard. In principle what we have suggested about 
ministerial leadership applies to those who are to lead in teaching, medicine 
rural reconstruction and other fields of service. j 
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If asked what the boards at home can do about it, I would suggest as a 
beginning that they call tegether int> » conference a small group of those who 
know the latest as well as the past developments in theological education to 
discuss one question - “Howfkr are we willing to go together in the training of 
ministers and other Church leaders?" Much of the initiative for such planning 
must be taken by the nationals and missionaries, but this does not relieve the 
boards from the resncunsibility of offering the support and counsel necessary to 
the success of such cooperstive action, In many cases these on the field would 
have gone farther thon they have gone if they could have been assured of support 
by the beards in America, India, Burm, Chines and Janan all are standing at the 
erossroads in theologionl eduoation. To maintein the present program of supporte 
ing so many weak independent theologies] schocls seems to the writer to be 
suicidal, But in ecnoperation, a grent forward step can be taken which will 
mike possible an unprecedented advance in spreading and applving the good news 
concerning Jesus Christ. 
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T.O.M. 


THE CONCERN OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
Cleland B. McAfee 


If it seems strange to the forces on the field or to the Boards at home that 
the Foreign Missions Conference is taking up the question of the training of the 
ministry and ether religious leaders in the younger churches, the following con- 
siderations may well be in mind: 


1. The ultimate hope of the missionary enterprise is that they will develop 
in each land an indigenous church whose leadership shall come from itself under the 
Holy Spirit and which will desire from other lands only that coeperation which now 
exists in the relation between the nominal Christian lands of the earth. There can 
be ne hcpe for the develepment of this indigenous church, nor for its strength when 
it does emerge, except in a trained ministry whose training is secured in the midst 
ef the conditions under which the work is to be done. There may for some time need 
to be prevision for training a small selected group outside of the land in which the 
church is developing. This cannot be a final nor an efficient method of training. 
There gust develep in each field the machinery for the training of the ministry and 
other leadership suited to that field itself. This is no the purpese ef any one 
missionary agency which may be safely left to the initiative or work of such an 
agency but as the common task of all the missionary agencies and should be the con- 
cern of any such body as the Foreig Missions Conference of North America. 


2. The training of the ministry and other religious leaders in the younger 
churches has so many elements common to 211 the churches that it is best done in 
sae measure of woperation. In the present denominational condition in the home 
land it will doubtless be impossible to develop a ministry in the younger churches 
which shall not bear certain marks from the home churches. But these distinctive 
marks cam be secured on 2 broad basis of complete agreement in the many essential 
elements of the Christian faith. It would seem the natural fimction ef a unifying 
body such as the Foreign Missions Conference of North America to assist in calling 
attention to these comrn factors and to bring advice to the separate churches re- 
garding the best ways ef cooperation. 


5. The financial element of the training of the ministry and other religious 
leaders in the younger churches is a very considerable ene. As institutions rise 
in every grade they become more costiy in student support ond in personnel of the 
training force. The training of the ministry and religious leaders, when it is well 
done, ought to be one of the most expensive items financially in the entire nmission- 
sry enterprise. It vould be doubtful use of trust funds to duplicate institutions 
er agencies for such work when by a union of forces these funds can be released for 
Other lines of necded work. 


4. Both at home and abroad there is excellent reason for accenting the fact 
that the missionary work is one. A missionary in the Philippines, commenting on the 
East Orange Conference, writes: "I rather feel that the Boards at home ought to get 
union and cooperation and we would then find no trouble in getting together here. We 
con get together almost overnight if the Boards nt home were at one. Already in my 
préliminary survey work the issue is being passed back to the home land, Until 
there is @ real unified clearing house in the U. S.A. we cannot accomplisk so much 
here, though I think we are ahead of America in coopeSation and unification." The 
Foreig Missions Conference of North America cane out of the desire of missionary 
agencies at home to find more effoctive ways of cooperation. It would seem in- 
evitable that this desire would express itself in the most critical task of the 
entire enterprise - the training of the ministry and other religious leaders. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN HOW TO BE HELPFUL (tN A SITUATION IN WHICH 
THE FIELD HAS ALMOST ENTIRE RESPONSIBILITY 


Py Rev. J. C. Robbins 


Recognizing that the initiative in soiving the problems of training minis- 
ters and other religious leaders for the churches of Asia and Africa must come from 
the constituency on the Field, this Conference would be in a much stronger and 
happier position if there were associeted with us in it a body of Nationals from 
these lands~-ministers, laymen, and laywomen--who ate especially interested in the 
training of Christian leaders for the younger churches; or, failing that, if the 
Conference hed been suggested or called at the request of some authorized group or 
groups representative of the younger churches. It is true that the present type of 
training originated in America; but the far-reaching changes demanded by new condi- 
tions must be made either upon the initiative of the Ficld institutions themselves, 
or as urged upon those institutions by their own constituencics. Any attempt to be 
helpful from America inst, therefore, take into consideretion certain very obvious 
difficulties. 


First, the fact that the Boards in Amcrica have now very little adminis- 
trative responsibility for the institutions engaged in training ministers and other 
religious workers. Administrative responsibility for these institutions was among 
the first phases of work to be transferred to the native constituency. Such in- 
stitutions are, in most cases, supported by the churches on the Field, have their 
own boards of trustees, and ere prectically independent of foreign control. 


Second, the National and racial consciousness and sensitiveness that 
naturally resents any pressure from abroad in regard to policy, program, or curricu~ 
lum. As Dr. Watson said in that remarkable paper that he gave to us at the Foreign 
Missions Conference: "This emerging National consciousness...finds in the work and 
methods of Missions something inimical and objectionable, not because it is Chris- 
tian, but because it is alien and foreign." 


Third, the pressure of the immediate task leads to the very natural failure 
of the faculties and boards of trustees of these training institutions to take the 
wide view of the entire field, to have the long look aheed, to take into account 
cultural or social movements that are approaching, or are already upon them. 


Fourth, so many of these institutions have such inadequate facilities, and 
the severe limitation of their financial resources results in such a hand-to-mouth 
policy, that even if the desirability of given changes should be admitted, the 
trustees or their constituents would el incapable of putting the changes into 
effect. 


Fifth, the ultra-conservatism so characteristic of large groups of people 
in the Orient. Those of us who have been in the East will remember how often one 
comes up against the stone wall of custom. I recall an experience of this kind in 
a conference with the faculty and trustees of our own Karen Theological Seminary in 
Burma just a year ago: Suggested changes and modifications in curricula or in 
ecclesiastical policy were met by reference to the teachings of the Wades, the 
Vintons, the Smiths, the Crosses--honored ieaders of the Karens fifty and a hundred 
years ago. 


Finally, those denominational and institutional loyalties which stand 
solidly against the necessary combination of similar institutions, or the wise 
elimination of an institution that is superfluous. 
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These, then, are some of the problems. While aduitting them frankly, let 
us also bear in mind that there are happy exceptions of indigenous leaders and 
forward-looking faculties and boards of trustees who recognize the importance and 
the urgeney of changes in method and policy of the institutions with which they are 
connected, and who would welcome any practical help that we may have to give. 


How, with these problems in mind, can wo bring to these institutions the 
results of thisConference, and how help them more adequately to meet the problems 
involved in training ministers and other religious leaders for the younger churches? 
First of all, we must make it very clear that we are in no way attempting to impose 
a program upon them, nor trying to dictnte from our offices here in America a policy 
for the institutions on the Field; but that rather, jointly with those responsible 
for these institutions, and in full recognition of the need for changes in the 
training of ministers both in America and on the Field, we are anxious to cooperate 
in making such changes in the type of training offered as will the better fit the 
church leaders of tomorrow to meet the spiritual, ethical, social, and economic 
problems that are before the churches in every lund. 


Next we must make it clear that we recognize that the final responsibility 
for giving effect to any recommendations rests with the indigenous Christians them- 
selves ° 


Again, we must see that our recommendations are concrete and practical, 
rather than theoretical. For instance, we might offer to help in increasing the 
library facilities of some of these institutions--one of the outstanding needs in 
almost allseminaries and training schools. Or, we might be prepared to help in 
bringing to the theological seminaries of a given land outstanding Christians who, 
through the impact of their own personalities, as well os through their spoken 
message, would be of tremendous help in broadening the vision and enriching the life 
of the institutions on the Field. Or again, we might establish scholarships where 
selected graduates or members of the faculty of the institutions abroad, could have 
the advantage of a year's study in one of the theological institutions of America or 
Europe. 


In all cases, we shali have t» depend upon the administrative secretaries 
on the Field who are in close and intimate touch with these training institutions 
to present this matter to them in the wisest and most tactful way. We may also be 
able to avail ourselves of the good offices of the National Christian Councils of 
the Fields in question. 


To bring ebout the necessary chenges will in any event require time and 
patience, but we should not allow the difficultics involved to prevent our bringing 
to these institutions and their constituencies the very best conclusions and the 
most practical suggestions that this Conference has to offer. Let us, in the 
closest cooperation with the churches on the Field, take every possible step to 
secure for the Christian movement abroad leaders adequate for the tremendously 
difficult tasks of the new day. 
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RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS ON THE TRAINING 


OF THE MINISTRY AND OTHER RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


A scouting trip through various ranges of post-Jerusalem missionary 
literature brings to light all too little material bearing constructively 
on theological education and the training of field leadership. No major 
articles on these themes appear in the International Review of Missions 
since 1928. The subject hos not focussed the attention of the Foreign 
Missions Conference at its annual sessions. A number of the Christian 
Councils have not included the problems among those considered at length 
in their bulletins or other official organs. The subject was not central 
at the last General Missionary Conference of South Africa. 


On the other hand, certsuin of the studies of missions in major areas 
of Asia have given particular attention to theological training, and the 
conclusions and recommendations which appear in the reports of these studies 
are of marked worth and significance. In the purges which follow, the state- 
ments are drawn from the Lindsay report (India), the Ibuka-Padelford re- 
port (Japan), and the Regionul Reports of the Ixymen's Inquiry (India, 
China, Japan). To these have been edded several prragraphs from "The 
Republic of Brazil", the survey by Dr. Erasmo Brags and Kenneth Grubb. 
The various excerpts offered have been edited in some meusure for the. 
sake of succinctness; further, practically 211 references to partioular 
institutions have been deleted. The places of these omissions are not in- 
dicated. No sentences or paragraphs have been re-written or summarized, 
the language in every case being that of the originals quoted. 


It should be remembered that the Report of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in India, and the Study of Christion Education in Japan 
have covered in each case the whole field of Christian Education under 
Protestant auspices. The Laymen's Inquiry was confined to the work of a 
limited group of boards. Problems of cooperstion, of consolidation of 
relationships between theological schools and the Christian institutions 
of general higher education, and of the varied types of training that must 
be provided for different grades of workers are common in 211 these fields. 
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THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA. (1931) 


(Excerpts from Pages 245-248) 


The way of progress in the future involves (a) such co-operative 
effort as may help to set the teaching of the colleges free from narrow 
denominationalism and may mike it possible to concentrate in the colleges 
a strong group of able Indian and non-Indian teachers; (b) the encourage- 
ment in every way possible of the production of books in the vernaculars, 
suitable for the education of pastors and the maintenance of their culturol 
and Christian life; as also of the production of books in English as well 
which shall aim at the translation of Christian ideas into the forms of 
Indian thought ond the relation of the Indian religious heritage to the 
Christian heritage of the West. It would follow maturally that the train- 
ing of pastors and evangelists should further (c) relate the teaching given to 
the actual life of the people and make it clear to those under instruction, 
by practical training, that Christianity is a way by which men and women 
in India may be helped to live their common lives and to serve each other. 


Principles which should determine the future 


development of theological education in India 


In secking a practicable way of realizing such on ideal of theological 
education the following principles will be found 2 helpful guide: 


1. Whatever view be taken of the problems of theological education in 
detail they should be regarded as a part of the geners] problem of higher 
Christian education in India snd considered in relation to the general 
principles which regulate our attitude towards the latter. In particular 
the theological colleges should play their part in the development of the 
proposed functions of extension and research, partly by contributing persons 
who can be used in this service, partly as centres from which the proposed work 
can be carried on. 


@- In the plan we recommend for re-thinking the content of Christian 
education in the light of the present needs of India as a whole, the theologi- 
cal colleges have a special responsibility in that as professional schools 
unconnected with the University they arc indcpendent of the present system 
of University examinations ond can develop their curriculum more freely in 
the light of existing needs. 


3- The theological colleges can contribute to research in the fields 
of comparative theology, applied ethics, Christian education, and Church ad- 
ministration, with all of which their work brings them into intimate associa- 
tione They can contribute to the work of extension: 


(a) Partly by giving popular courses on religion to students 
in Arts colleges and others not interestcd in technical 
theological training. 


(b) Partly by serving as means of contact between those who are 
working in city 2nd village and the specialists in the colleges 
by whose studics they would profit. 
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The Theological colleges should therefore be included with the other 
colleges amongst the institutions related to the proposed provincinl or- 
ganization of extension ond research. 


4. It would materially increase the effectiveness of the cooperation 
thus proposed if the more important theological institutions could be located 
at or near the central institutions contemplated in our Report; but such 
proximity should not be allowed in any way to impair the special character 
of these institutions or the maintenance of their own discipline and devo- 
tional life. 


5. What has been said in the body of the Report about the importence of 
securing united support for these central institutions applies with special 
force to theological colleges. In view of the growing movement for 2 united 
Church it is most desirable that where it is possible to organize theological 
education on 2 co-operative basis this should be done, whether that organiza- 
tion takes the form of © single union college or of co-operating colleges 
operating on the Selly O2k plen. But cven where this is not immediately 
practicable we consider that oevery opportunity should be taken to maintain 
contact between the denominational and other colleges. 


6. While it is of course truc that the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian Church upon which all theological teaching must be based are the 
same for East and West, it is most important, if such teaching in India is to 
be fresh and vital, that it should be in intimate contact with the life and 
thought of the Indian Church. For this reason it is most important that full 
scope be given to Indian influence both in the staffing and the government 
of theological colleges. 


7. For the same reason we ottach great importance to the development of 
strong vernacular institutions. While we recognize that, as 2 guard against 
provincialism and to ensurc full use of the available theological material 
in English, there is room for one or more high-grade institutions teaching in 
English up to the B.D. grade, we believe that the difference betwecn these 
and institutions in which the vernacular is used should not be a difference of 
grade so much as of type. We do not believe thnt it will be possible to work 
out the proper curriculum for the theological collcges of India till this is 
done by men who ore at home in the vernacular yet at the same timc masters 
of western theological literature. If the vernacular schools are to do the 
work that needs to be donc, they, no less than the B.D. colleges, need to be 
staffed with men of the highest intellectual ability and the most thorough- 
going training. i 


8. What has been said ebout the recruiting and training of the Indian 
staff in connection with Arts and Seicnce colleges applies in equal measure 
to theological colleges. We regard it therefore as most important that these 
colleges, like the Arts colleges, should have some system which will make it 
possible to assign to special tasks of extension and research men on the 
staff who are qualified for this service, and that in addition some plan for 
exchange professorships should be devised that will sive men teaching in the 
smaller institutions the opportunity of contact from time to time with men in 
the larger colleges. 


9. We believe that any system of research fellowships devised in opines 
tion with the proposed institute of extension .nd rescarch should be open to 
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the graduates of the theological colleges also. 


10. To ensure the effective application of these principles we think 
it important that the existing thcologiocal committee of the National 
Christian Council should be related to the proposed educational committee 
of that body, either as 2 sub-committee or as an independent committee 
functioning in close co-operation with it. 





Recommendations of the Commission as a wiole 


1. We reassert the conviction already expressed that in any plan for - 
the development of high: r Christian education in India the theological 
colleges must play an important part. In particular we believe that their 
staff and plant should be considered as among the resources available 


(a) for the prosecution of the co-operative rescarch in applied 
Christianity which is proposed for the colleges, 


(b) for the campaign of extension which is planned for the 
teachers and pastors in the field. 


2. We express our strong conviction that unless there are compelling 
reasons to the contrary the higher theological colleges, whether one or 
more, should, while retaining their character as separate institutions with 
their own life of devotion and discipline, be located in close proximity 
to the central colleges, where research and extension are to be carried on. 


Our reason for this recommendation is not only our conviction that it 
is desirable for theological students to be taught under conditions which 
make possible an exchange of thought and life with students of other fa- 
culties, but becouse we believe it desirable for theological colleges, 
like Arts colleges, to associate with the teaching function responsibility 
for extension and research of a kind possible only in selected centres 
where 4 large and fully equipped staff can be concentrated. 


3- Whether it shall be found immediately possible to apply this 
principle in the case of the existing thcological colleges or whether, as 
may well be the case, some time may be needed for the transfer suggested, 
we deem it important that provision should be made at the earliest possible 
moment for the inclusion of theology among the subjects of research to be 
pursued at the colleges chosen to be ccntres for the proposed department 
of research and extension, and thxt the work done there should be related 
to the work done at the smaller theological colleges in much the same way 
in which this is proposed for the corresponding Arts colleges. While we 
believe that it is desirable and should be possible in the not too distant 
future to bring about such a relationship in connection with each of the 
proposed provincial centres, we deem it particularly important that a be- 
ginning should be made at Madras. Other centres which should follow as 
soon as possible are Allahabad, Lahore, Calcutta, and Bombay. 


4. We believe thet the more important theological colleges should 
be co-operative to the fullest extent. We recommend, therefore, that the 
authorities of the different Churches reconsider their obligations in the 
light of the needs not of their own community only, but of the Church as 
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a whole. We urge this particularly upon Anglicans and Methodists who 
alone among the communions carrying on higher theological education main- 
tain institutions gathering students from all perts of India which are 
governed and staffed on 2 strictly denomination.] basis. We belicve that 
the resources which these Churches command wovld be more wisely used if 
distributed among existing institutions operating on a co-operative basis» 
In the case of a Church like the Anglican, with distinct traditions of 
discipline and worship, the basis of co-operstion would, of course, have 
to be such as to make possible tho preservition of those traditions by the 
maintenance of a smaller unit within the larger group. 


5. So far as the institutions which provide for teaching in the 
vernacular are conecrned we sympathis<: with the rocommendations of the 
National Christian Council committce that therc should be a union or Co- 
operative school of thcology in each important language area. We do not 
presume to advise 2s to where theso institutions should be located or how 
in each case co-operation should be brought about, but we would express 
a strong preference in case cf doubt for the choice of 2 site near the 
B.A. colleges (c.g. Pasumalai os ncoar Madur2, Bezwada as near the proposed 
new Andhra College). 


6. We believe that ir dealing with the difficult question of the 
lower forms of theological training thcre should be room for great variety 
of procedure, but that anv plan ta be adopted should be considered in 
connection with the proposed plan for college extension courses for pastors 
and teachers, and we further believe thant in the devclopment and exccution 
of any such plan the staff of the theological colleges should have an 
important place. 


7. We recommend that the higher theological colleges consider whether 
it may not be possible for them to provide special training courses in the 
content and technique of Scripture tesching which may be useful to those 
who expect to teach the Bible in the Arts collegos. 


8. In connection with the government and staffing of theological 
colleges we reaffirm whit we have said elsewhere abrut the importance of 
securing adequate representation of Indien Christians. 


9. We think it important thet in any plan for securing resources for 
the proposed department of extension and reseurch the possible contribu- 
tion of the theological colleges should be made clear. For this reason we 
believe that they should be presented in any comprehensive plans for the 
future whether in Indie or in Britain or America. 


In the meantime we recommend that . canvass be made of the men now 
teaching in theological colleges for the purpose of discovering those who 
are capable of taking part in the work of research and extension, and 
that a list be prepared of subjects where rescarch in the field of applied 
theology and religion is needed and practicable. 


10. We reaffirm in connection with the subject of theological teach- 
ing what we have elsewhere sa2id about the importance of making every possible 
provision for the early supply of a strong body of Indian theological teach- 
ers, and we commend to those responsible for theological education the 
suggestions made in another part of the Report as to the way in which 
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this may be brought about. 


In the meantime we think it important that the men now qualified for 
this service should be utilised to the greatest possible extent, and as 
an aid we recommend that theological teachers be included in the list of 
the proposed bureau of information. 


11. We also reaffirm what we have said in connection with the general 
college question as to the need of an carly supply of suitable theological 
literature in the vernacular, and we recommend that a committee be appointed 
to determine the books immediately needed and to select persons to prepare 
them as part of the work of the proposed institute of extension and research. 


12. We fecl the importance of enlisting the interest of Indian Christian 
lnymen in the matter of theological education, and we recommend thit in 
connection with the development of the plan thus outlined the counsel of 
prominent Indian Christian laymen be invited. 


Recommendations of Professors Brown and Buck 
a r. MacNico * 


1. We approve the recommendation of Dr. Larsen that the B.D. degree 
should be confined to men who have the B.A. and should be a strictly aca- 
demic degree of high class, primarily designed for those fitting themselves 
for research, teaching, ond literary production. 


2. We recommend o radical revision of the present L. Th. course in 
the light of the necds and expericnce of the Indian Church. As an aid to 
this we welcome the recent appointment of a committee of Indian theologi- 
eal teachers and pastors to consider the nature of such possible revision 
and to submit their suggestions to the thcoologicsl committee of the National 
Christian Council. In the meantime we deprecate any attempt to reach a too 
early standardisation of the course, and welcome such attempts as are being 
made at Jubbulpore to experiment in a curriculum combining Arts and theology 
under conditions free from the limitations imposed by the present Serampore 
degreee We do not believe, however, that any advantage would be gained 
by secking a substitute for this degree from 4 foreign institution, as has 
been done by the Theological Seminary at Insein in securing such recogni- 
tion from the theological seminary in the United States, and we would urge 
upon it an early reconsideration of this action. 


5» While we do not presume to give any ndvice as to the subjects to 
be included in such 2 revised course or as to their combination or propor- 
tion, we believe tht large use should be made of the project method, or, 
in other words, that each subject studied should be related t»o the practi- 
cal use to be mde of it, and the proficiency of the student should be de- 
cided by his ability to apply knowledge as well as to acquire it. 


*The other members of the Commission, not being conversant with the more 
technical problems of theological education, preferred not to express ain 
opinion on the points dealt with in this section. 
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LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MYSSIONS INQUIRY 
REGIONAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF “FPRATSAL - (1933) 


(Excerpts from Pages 79-82) 


The important matter of the training of church leaders is confused 
and unsatisfactory. There is too little cooperntion. There are too many 
schools, few of them really efficient and adequate, while the training 
is too largely a reproduction of processes in use ao generation ago in 
the theological institutions of the West. Training is manifcstly too 
little adapted to the special needs of the Indian field. 


Each one of the denominations representcd in this study hss one or 
more schools of theology. It is not surprising that these teach a denomi- 
national approach to the theological os well as to the practical problems 
of the ministry. Thc missionary tenchers themselves are often more conser- 
vative than the men and women in similar positions in the West, and the 
Indian ministers troined by them are often still more conservative. Church 
union will not come soon in India unless the Indians and missionaries to- 
gether attain a breadth of view which emphasizcs essentials rather than 
non-essentinls, and recognizes the values in other denominational points of 
view than their own. 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India made a brief 
report on the theological situation in India. One of its most important 
recommendations was that the theological schools should be more closcly 
related to the other institutions of higher learning, especially for the 
purpose of research and extension, tht a beginning sh-uld be made imme- 
diately in research ond extension in the Madras Christian College, and that 
Similar developments should take place at Allahabad, Lahore, Calcutta and 
Bombay as soon as possible. 


We are prepared to approve heartily the suggestion of closer affilia- 
tion with Christian colleges for the purpose of research ard extension. We 
endorse strongly the general principle of union in seminary developments 
wherever practicable; but we also recomnend thet the present institutions 
which offer the Bachelor of Divinity dogree go forward and pioneer in the 
field of ministeriol training, having as their mor concern the task of 
actually producing the type of ministcriel lexdcer needed for the new day 
in India. 


We further recommend that such schools as those at Saha .ranpur, 
Bareilly, Poona and Pasumaléi do pioneering work in the verna .cular, train- 
ing men and women especially for leadership in the villages. Furthermore, 
that these and other schools give attcntion to short-term courses for tho 
training of volunteers for part-time work. Such a program is already under 
way in some places and we endorse the experiment heartily. 


It is encouraging to find in most of these institutions some recog= 
nition of the importance of such subjects as Comparative Religion, Indian 
Art and Music, the background of Indion Culture, and problems of Rural 
Life. In at least three of the institutions approaches to other faiths 
are being made in good spirit through cooperative reading-rooms and 
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discussion groups, through invitations to leading representatives of other 
faiths to give lecturcs, and through opening courses of study to residents 
in Ashrams and to others who may or may not be Christians. These are 
valuable, not so much as achievements, 2s in what they promise for the 
future, unless held back by reactionary forces on the field, or in the 
boards and churches in America. 
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CHINA 


LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


REGIONAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL - (1933) 
(Excerpts from Pages 83-85) 
Theological seminaries 


To a student of the religious necds of China, the theological semina- 
ries as they stand today seem strikingly inadequate for training the type 
of spiritual leaders most needed at the present time. They are reproduc- 
tions on a small scale of the Amcrican denominational seminaries of a former 
generation. There are some excellent scholars at work in the best of 
them, but they have not been uniquely planned to mect the peculiar pro- 
blems and tasks of the country where they exist, nor are they well adapted 
to fit the spiritual needs of the time. So long as the preaching emphasis 
was expected to be doctrine.1 the seminary of the present type had a well- 
defined function. The inoment, however, that the message is made to focus 
on a way of life, and the central business of the minister comes to be 
thought of as leadership for the enlargement of life, a wholly different 
preparation becomes necessary. 


There are ten theological seminaries in Chinon which deserve considera- 
tion in this discussion, and « number more of lower grade and quality. 
There are many Bible training schools for women, only three of which require 
graduation from senior high school for admission. The majority of the 
seminaries are independent institutions, though some of the best of them 
are affiliated with Christian universities, ond four of them are department 
or schools of o Christian university. A few of the best ones are union 
institutions, though the great majority of them arc denominational. Most 
of them, even those included in the first list, are smell, with low stan- 
dards of admission and with 2 serious lack of academic standing. 


The small denominational seminary, with narrow outlook, with large 
budget and with a small student body poorly prepared for its courses, should 
cease to exist. China is < country of great distances, with difficulties 
of travel and with hampering variations in dialect, and consequently it 
will need more training places than the size of the Chinese church would 
otherwise warrant, but the present number of seminaries sh->uld be forthwith 
rigidly reduced and the churches should unite to sclect those seminaries that 
are essential to the life and power of Christianity in China and bring them 
to a state of efficiency for their task in the work of today and tomorrow. 


It seems probable that cventually some part of the Christian work of 
China can best be done by lay persons rather than by professional or or- 
dained persons. Wherever some one can be found who has the training and 
ability for such work and who at the same time has an occupation of such 
& sort that his religious work can be a by-product of his everyday life, 
the spiritual effect is far greater and the elimination of the finencial 
inducement at once puts the entire undertaking on a different level. The 
experiment in lay leadership has been successfully tried in north China and 
in Korea, and there is the evidence of experience thet this method will 
work, if sufficient provision is made for leaders of vision and technique 
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to guide, inspire and direct the activities. 


If the general line of training leaders which we have stressed were 
introduced it would tend at once to sink theological differences into 
insignificance. It would make it easier for the existing denominational 
seminaries to combine. It would give & young person o thrilling task full 
of adventure and humin interest. It would be possible to raise money for 
such training work, because the practical demonstration of its effect on 
life would, or ot least should, immediatcly m-ke © powerful appeal. 
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JAPAN Japan 
CHRISTIAN EDUC.TION IN JiPiN. (IBUKA-PADELFORD REPORT, 1932) 
(Excerpts from Pages 124-133) 
Revision of Statement of Aims 


The first recommendation of the Commission is as follows: "That exch 
theological school revise the statement of aims to the end that it in- 
clude an attempt so to interpret science that science becomes an ally of 
religion, deepening and clarifying insight ond confirming faith, and include 
an attempt to maintain the prophetic spirit in the ministry, and thus make 
a significant contribution to the solution of the baffling social and 
economic problems of the age." The date justifying the suggestion that 
the aim be re-stated are as follows. 


No seminary, at the present time, lists in its statement of aim any 
reference to on endeavor so to interpret science that it becomes an ally 
of religion. In fact, 2 student mey graduate from a thcologionl seminary 
with no training whatsoever in scicnec, cxccept for the superficial work done 
in the middle schools. In view of the highly developed science faculties 
of the imperial universities, snd the fact that the age itself is funda- 
mentally scientific, it would appear imperative that the theological schools 
attempt to acquaint the student with such an understanding of science 
that he may use if effectively as -n oid to religion rather than to regard 
it as an enemy undermining the foundations of religion. 


Only two of the seminarics offer adequate work in the social. sciences, 
and only two make reference to such offerings in the statement of aims. 
In an age of perplexing social issues, when economic processes must be 
judged by ethical criterin and the social life itself be rebased, it is 
self-evident that the aim of the theologicsl schools must include proper 
stressing of the social ideals of Jesus and sufficient mastery of the 
social sciences to enable the preachcr to apply these ideals in such fashion 
that they become regnant forces in society. Unfortunately, the emphasis 
in theological education in Japan has been upon the scholastic, the priest} 
the mystical aspects of the religious life rather than upon the prophetic. 


Two Theological Semincries 


The training offered in the theological seminaries of Japan differs 
but slightly in the twelve schools. The above facts will make it perfectly 
evident that union of some kind is necessary. The Church cannot justify 
such duplication of work nor such wastage of funds. Two theological semine- 
ries, one located in the Kwanto region and the other in the Kwansei region 
can meet the needs of Japun. Elimination of overhead duplication and 
economies that may be effected in snlaries and library expenditures will 
make it possible, through such union, to develop two schools th:+ will 
compare favorably with the best in the United States of America with no 
increase over the amount now being spent in the twelve theological schools. 


It should be noted that the recommendations do not call for additional 
expenses of a capital nature. Such aid may be necessary in the future, but 
it is the opinion of the Commigsion thet whatever desire there may be for 
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union in Japan must demonstrate itself in actual union. .ifter the union 
has been effected, which o:n be done without the expenditure of monty, 
there will be proper time to consider the question of campaigns for capital 
expenditures, in¢retsed cquipment, and library frcilities. 


Revision of Theological Curricula 


The Commission recommends that a commission composed of the deans of 
the present theological schools revise the present theological curricula 
and, pending the cstablishment of the two proposed union scminarics, »vre- 
pare a model curriculum to submit to the respective faculties of the preset 
schools; that said revision of the regular course seck to reduce the over- 
emphasis now placed upon language, biblical, and systematic theology studies; 
that said revision of the regular course seek to give sufficient emphasis 
to religious education, socinl service, rural life, comparative rcligions, 
worship, church administration, and homiletics, particularly practice 
preaching; that the preparatory course be revised so as to give the student 
a broad cultural foundation in the physical and biological sciences, the 
social sciences, and the arts, thus lenving specialized study for the regular 
course; thit present teaching methods be revised so as to reduce the amount 
of lecture work, wherein the student is tov often a passive recipient, and 
to increase the amount of seminar, laboratory, library, and field work, 
wherein the student becomes an active participant and is given opportunity 
to develop qualities essential to a successful ministry, such as the co- 
operative spirit, resourccfulness, initiative, 2bility to solve problems, 
mastery of the scientific method, etc.; that the libraries be enriched to 
the end that they shell be repositories "of the latest and most accurate 
data upon which education, social and industrial as well .s religious pro- 
grams for the present day my be based." 


In this connection, it should be noted thit the preparatory course fails 
to give the students the broad cultural foundation upon which the specialized 
work of the theological schools might rest. Two-thirds of the entire pre- 
paratory course is given to modern languiges, biblical literature, philo- 
sophy, and theology. The undeveloped rursl field of Japin offers one of 
the great evangelistic possibilities in the Empire. Not one course is 
given in the twelve seminaries in rural socislogy or methods of rurnl evangel- 
ism. Therc is a strong social emphasis at Doshishs and at Kwanto Gakuin, 
and these institutions before the appointment of the Cormmission sought to 
revise the curriculum long lines thet are in keeping with the general re- 
commendations of the Commission itself. 


Resulting in part from the fact that the Christian movement maintains 
thirteen seminaries, the funds available for library purposes have becn 
meager. The result is that, with the exception of the library at Doshishe, 
the libraries of the theological scminaries are pitifully inadequate ond in 
some cases are not worthy of the name. If union is effected, since the 
present facultics contain sufficient mon of outstanding ability to organize 
new facultics which will compare favorably with faculties anywhere, it 
would appear that the first major effort should be directed townrd the de- 
velopment of libraries in each of the seminaries. Until this is done, proper 
theological education in Japan will be seriously hindered and research itself 
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practically precludcd. Rcsexurch is imperative. In an carlier section 
of this chapter the types of research neccssary for the progress of the 
Christian movement were outlined. 


It is pointed out elsewhere in the report thrt teaching methods as 
a rule are not in accord with the general principles of modern pedagogy. 


Theolorical institutes 


The Commissio n recommends that institutes be held wherein present 
theologic:l teachers may become acquainted with the theory and practice of 
modern teaching methods; that a graduate department be established at the 
Takyo seminary for the following purposes: To afford facilities for the 
research essential to the advance of the Christian movement in Japan, to 
provide graduate training for the student of unusual intellectual ability 
who plans to enter the pastorate, and to train future theological teachers; 
that prospective theological teachers should in addition study abroad, and 
that in such study, in addition to work in 2. specialized field, proper time 
be given for sufficient training in educntion so as to equip the candidate 
with modern education background. 


It was the unanimous opinion of those charged with theological educa- 
tion in Japan and of the preachers who were interviewed that proper pro- 
vision should be made for the training of future theologicnl teachers. 


Tuition and subsidies 


The Commission recommends that the policy of offering free tuition 
and other subsidies to theological students be called into serious question 
and that a careful study of this subject be made; th.t proper provision be 
made for the development of the social and the spiritual life of the stu- 
dents. 


The Commission is of the opinion that there is grave danger of the 
student losing his spiritual vitality in the academic atmosphere of the 
theological seminary. It therefore becomes imperative that those charged 


with theological education endeavor to build on environment of such a nature 


that there is full possibility for the continued development of the spiri- 
tual life of the student, with participation in devotional activity, oppor- 
tunities for spiritual retreat, etc., to the end that a highly developed 
intellect may be driven by spiritual passion which results from life lived 
in close association with the Father of oll. 


Extension activities 


The Commission recommends that the theological schools attempt to 
carry on extension activitios whereby the graduates and the community at 
large may be kept advised of advances in Christian thought and practice; 
and whereby faculty und students may make contribution to the Christian 
movement in religious education and evangelism. 


Theological professors constitute a body of men who possess unusual 
ability in the matter of presenting the Christian messuge to eduented men 
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and womens It would appoar that the organization of proper extension ac- 
tivities, whereby these men might coffor lectures in student conters would 
result in rich evangelistic returns. If these activitics werc pursued 
likewise in the Christian Church itself, the vastors might be kept abreast 
of advances in Christien thinking and the Christian movement released from 
the shackles of theologies which today seriously limit the extension of 
Christianity in Jopan. Under proper direction, it is not too much to hope 
that members of the senior classes in the theological seminaries might 

in turn cooperate in such extension activities and thereby add to the strength 
of this movement. In this connection, theslogionl profcssors who possess 
litorary skill might render exceptional service through the preparation of 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and books designed to popularize the essentid 
thought of Christianity. 
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LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY - REIGIONAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF 
RPPeICG yh Cecen lo tl) eet Wk) lee ee 


(Excerpts from Pages 63-65) 


Theological Seminsries 


One understands the nature cf the usual Christian pastor and the 
character of the preaching as soon as one begins tr study the theological 
seminaries. There nre twelve of these seminaries with student bodies ranging 
from ten in the smillest tn cne hundred in the largest one, They were all, 
except one guite small one, visited by members «f the Commission, and we found 
in every one we visited ot least a few thoroughly reputable scholars and in 
more than one case *® group of well prepared teachers, many of them trained in 
our best American seminaries. But without exception, the emphasis was on the 
academic and abstract problems cf theolegv. Neerlv sll cf them require Greek, 
and these thet do not require Hebrew offer it as an elective study. They 
have, therefore, the tecls for Bible exegesis and they devote a large amount 
of time te expounding the text of Scripture, Systematic theology occupies 
the major place in the curriculum. Nowhere is adequate attention given to 
metheds of pastoral work and to ability in presentation of message and to work 
in religious education. The students in the seminsries are not equipped to 
meet the intellectual present-day problems of university students. They do 
not get prepsred for the actual problems cf either city life or country life. 
So that one cf the mest needed transformations in Japanese Christianity is 
the complete reshaping of the entire method and process of training men for the 
ministry. 


‘This is a peculiarly unfortunate situation in the face of what amounts 
to a genuine crisis for the Christian Church in Japan today. An industrial 
life has developed which affects every aspect cf the civilization of the coun- 
try. <A pressure of life in many of the rural sections has become acute, 
International problems of vast significance have emerged which call for the 
finest moral and spiritual insight. The rapid intellectualization of the people 
through wide-spread scientific culture has brought s generation of young 
scholars who cannot be reached by the methods familiar te earlier missionaries. 
Then, toc, there is a definitely aggressive movement under way among the most 
influential of the Buddhist Societies and certain aspects of the development 
of Shinto call attention to the fact that there are live religions under ex- 
tremely intelligent leadership. Here are challenges tc the Christian Church 
such as it has to meet in very few countries today where missinnaries are at 
work, If ever careful preparation for great spiritual tasks was needed it is in 
Japan at the present moment, and if ever a wise and united Church bedy was in 
demand it is at this hour, This is ne time tn be busied with petty issues. 


The Commissien on Christian Education in Japan has proposed a plan of 
unification which ealls for twe theological seminaries, one in the Kwanto area 
and one in the Kwansei ares. This Commission also recommends that the theologi- 
cal curricula of these institutions be thoroughly revised by 2 Commission 
composed of the desns cf the present theological seminaries, We unite in 
spirit with these recommendaticns, but they de not go deeply enrugh into the 
critical situstion which confronts the Christian forces in Japan today. A 
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whelly new type of training is at present called for t» prepare those who are 
to become the future lesders of Christian life and thought, “hat is called 
for is not merely fewer and better theological] seminarics but rather a com- 
pletely transformed type of institution for training men and women to meet the 
vital issues of life end thought in a transformed civilizatinn and to be 
interpreters of a religion of life beth for urban and rural sectinns of the 
country. 


There sheuld eertainly be at least one first class institution of 
university grade for advanced study in Christian fundamentals for the training 
of Christian scholers, and two of the existing seminaries should be transfgrmed 
into institutions for vrevaring well-selected men and women for leodership in 
city and rural Christian work, The denominational seminary should be raised 
out of its seotarinn limitations ond the emphasis should be put upon the 
universal aspects of Christianity. A large part of the troining for rural 
work should be done in practical training centers in the rural prefectures 
where the work is to be done. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL - A SURVEY OF THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


(Excerpts from Pages 115,133) 


The Treining of National Lenders 


This is the weak point in the evengelical movement in Brazil. In 
spite of the fact that discussion regarding seminaries, their location and 
relationship to the mission schools and colleges, has been the storm centre 
in the church-life of the country, the problem of raising spiritual leaders 
adeauately prepsred for their tasks has not been solved. This is no 
reflection on the heroic and effective work done by nationals, many of whom 
rank very high in intellectual circles and in the community life, but their 
success was not primarily due to the equipment they received in training for 
the ministry of the churches. Each organization has been doing its best to 
train workers. In general, this is the mest urgent and serious problem 
facing the majority of the churches, It is the more scrious as some organiza- 
tions ere becoming satisfied with 1 partial solution. One of the complications 
is that the defectiveness of the national system of general education is 
exhibited in the lowering of the standard of higher education. It is unwise 
to depend on the type of preparatory training furnished by the schools which 
follow the Government curriculum. This curriculum prepares for entrance to 
the schools cf medicine, law and engineering, the three major professions in 
the country. It is inadequate for the ministry. Then in the selection of 
candidates no church has recruited from among its youth a sufficient number 
of first-class men. The students for the ministry are generally at different 
stages of education, and usually study theology while continuing their 
preparatory work, Most of the specific work for the ministry is bockish and 
exotic. 


The training of leaders and Christian workers is one of the most 
urgent and outstanding orcblems, and the present situation is far from 
satisfactory. The churches and the Boards should make this one of the major 
points in their co-operative programme. The aim should be to provide leaders 
for the Protestant movement of the whole country and not for one region or for 
one denomination only. “ell equipped seminsries and training schools for 
Christian workers should be the supreme aim of mission work in Brazil. 
Educational workers employed by the Mission Boards should be selected only after 
their spirituality and Christian experience are fully attested. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS IN THE 


CONGO BELGE, ANGOLA AND THE CAMEROUNS 
Thomas S. Donohugh 


I. The primary fact in these sections of Central and Vest Africa is the 
primitive character of the people. An experienced missionary writes: 


"One of our own difficulties as missionaries is to get down 
Where the native lives and where he thinks and learn to see 
through his eyes and reason through his channels. This is 
quite necessary before we can begin any permanent lift to a 
higher level of reasoning. The missionary should have a know- 
ledge of the background or anthropology of the people with whom 
he is working. He should know the sociology of his tribe, past 
and presente He must know why the native reasons as he does, 
why he holds the views he has. [ firmly believe that the older 
missionary idea of tearing down and destroying all that the 
native has and then offcring him a completely new and strange 
religion in its place is a great mistake. 


"Perhaps we should exalt our Christ and the more refined and 
wholesome things in our religion and give him time to study it 
and make up his mind that it is better and to desire it for 
himself. The natives of any land have given ages of time and 
thought and study to their religion and its forms, and no doubt 
there are many things that do not need to be discarded, even 
though they do not agree with our opinions and creeds." 


II. In such a situation the selection of those who are to be trained for 
the ministry is a matter of great importance and prosents marked diffi- 
culties. The same missionary writes: 


"Of course the candidate must first be found. The one chosen 
should have reached the point where he accepts the Christian 
religion and accepts Christ as his Pattern and Redeemer. He 
must have a 'oall't to the ministry. This gives him the urge and 
the passion needed to cnablo him to withstand persecution and 
hardships. Those who do not have 2 definite 'call' frequently 
foll out after a time and sometimes bring reproach upon the cause.” 


III The primitive African responds rather readily to the appeal of 

—— Christianity and to the opportunity to serve as a teacher and preacher 
among his own people. The rapidity with which some missions have sent 
out men with relatively little training, in order to "occupy the field," 
has often resulted in criticism; but in developing work among primitive 
people, where education in the modern sense is completely unknown, the 
missionary is almost compelled to follow lines with which the pcople 
themselves arc familiar. 


<q 
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Criticism has also been dirccted at the low standards adopted by some 
missions and the slowness with which the standard of education has been 
raised. Perhaps the critics have not themselves realized the difficul- 
ties involved in raising up a leadership among primitive people and the 
patience and sympathetic understanding which this requires. 


In recent years there has been 2 rather notable advinee from schools teach- 
ing up to the third standard to those which tcach up to the fifth and sixth 
standards, and now there is increasing demand for high school training for 
candidates for the ministry. 


Meanwhile stress has been laid upon the importance of adequate supervision 

of poorly trained workers and the need for an increasing number of trained 
supervisors and for "refresher" courses which will bring the pastors into the 
main centers at fairly frequent intervals for fresh contacts, study and in- 
spiration. 


It is interesting to read that the younger men are the ones who are demanding 
the higher training and they, along with the governments, in Some cascs, are 
rather pressing the missions in the direction of more advanced courses. 


In these ficlds missionarics from Protestant countries are faced with the 
problems of serving under foreign governments - Belgian, Portuguese and 
French, and the development of nationalistic fecling in recent years has 
rather emphasized the "foreign-ness" of mony of the foreign missionaries, par- 
ticularly those who continue to use and teach English or other mother tongues 
instead of the official language of the government. 


There is an increasing tendency on the part of these governments to prohibit 
the teaching of English, and missionary confvrences have long been stressing 
the importance and even necessity of missionaries securing a mastery of the 
official languages and teaching them in the schools. In Angola it is required 
by the government that a candidute shall have passed the second examination, 
or "Segundo Grao," which is equal to about the seventh grade in this country, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult for teachers or preachers to serve 
who do not have these certificates. 


It seems evident, therefore, not only in order to bridge the gap of mis- 
understanding with officials of the government and other residents, but also 
in order that they may be qualified to carry on the higher training required 
by the governments by teachers and preachers, that missionaries should be 
encouraged and even requircd to become expert in their use of the official 
languages. 


A further problem ariscs from the fact that the Belgian, Portuguese and 

French governments are largely influenced by Roman Catholic tradition and 
sentiment. The Roman Catholic Church is in favor and in Belgian and Portu- 
guese territory receives lorge grants and other assistance not accorded 
Protestant missions. In recent years Roman Catholic missions have 2lso had 

the aid of large funds from the Vatican and in Belgian and Portuguese territory 
have given considerable evidence of a desire and even 2 determination to 

occupy the field. The situation is one which has already called out en 
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emphatic protest on the part of the Protestant Congo Council to the Belgian 
government, and similar steps may be necessary in Angola. 


In both the Congo and Angola there is a definite tendency toward the compe- 
titive occupation of territory in which Protestant missions have long been 
established and many indications of preferential treatment wherever oppor- 
tunity arises. Many government officials have boen very fair in dealing with 
controversies which have arisen and appeals in other cases to higher officials 
have often brought redress. In othor instances it is noted that the higher 
officials are in complete sympathy with Roman Catholic aims, and Protestant 
missions have found it difficult to obtain the impartial treatment which the 
treaties and gencral international usage would scem to assure. 


VI. Another problem arises from the lack of literature. In practically every 


case it has becn necessary for the missionaries to reduce the language of 

the people to writing and to prepare the texts. The multiplicity of lan- 
guages and dialects in West Africa renders this an extremely difficult task. 
In view of the fact that the governments are increasingly stressing the 
teaching of the official languages and in some cases suppressing the teach- 
ing of the vernacular, this may force the production of literature in the 
official languages: French and Portuguese, and missionary leaders are increas- 
ingly recognizing that this may be an advantage rather than a difficulty. 


As the number of missionarics qualified to train preachers and teachers in the 
official languages is limited, the need of advanced training is tending to 
bring about cooperative action in union training schools of higher grade, 
although the rather wide range of theological position rather tends to limit 
such schools for the present to the normal type rather than to the theological. 


Reports indicate that the Catholic Church has now adopted . policy of training 
native priests, several of whom have received an education comparable to that 
given to white priests. This is constituting a real challenge to 211 missions 
to roise the standards of training for pastors. It seems to answer conclu- 
sively the question as to whethcr the africans are capable of such higher 
education and the many examples of highly trained Africans from the West 
Coast give ample evidence of this fact. 


Perhaps one of the greatest needs of the missions in these fields is to 
recognize that the importance of providing adequately for the higher training 
of their pastors and their terchers far out-weighs the importance of the 
theological differences which have hitherto occupied a disproportionate 
amount of time and thought. It is highly significant thet in the Congo, 

the Roman Catholic Church, with the aid of the Govermment, is seeking to 
control and absorb all of the education of the sons of the chicfs and, 

with their own well-cducatcd priesthood, will soon have the trained leader- 
ship of the country in its hands. 


Of course all missions are fecling the results of decreased income, the 
reduced number of missionary leaders and the weakening of the provision for 
the schools.e Under these circumstances it is difficult to plan advance, but 
a number of the problems which have been discussed will not be solved by 
more funds or more missiontries, but only by © clenr recognition of the 
necessity of a change of policy - which cannot come too quickly. 
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VII. No picture of the present situation of these fields is complete without 
calling attention to the complications brought sbout through the intro- 
duction of modern industry, so fully outlined in the Report by Mr. 
Dayis on "Modern Industry and the African." 


As the influence of the mines and other industries and the development 
of the new locations or native settlements in and about the mines and 
cities increase, new problems will arise in the training of the ministry 
and of social workers qualified to deal with such situations. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS IN CHINA 





Frank T. Cartwright 


In my thinking on this subject, I have limited myself definitely to 
problems that are Chinese, leaving undiscussed those which are common to other 
lands. The following are the ones which seen significant. 


1. Low Standard of Education 


I have seen some twelve or fifteen of the theological schools in China. 
On the whole the standard of education is low. Even realizing that the future 
preachers were to work in rural sections where people are illiterate, the 
teaching was of such a nature that it seemed inadeauete. Outside of very few 
schools, the entrance requirements are low, some schools requiring only gradua- 
tion from junior high schools, others not even that. There is only one 
theological school that has a post graduate degroe, Three or four schools give 
@ course corresponding to 9 college course, requiring graduation from middle 
school before admission and offering a course three or four years in length. 
The statement holds, and is one of the problems that fit into tke whole picture 
ef the Chinese Church, 


Even though it is granted that, in view of the low level of the church 

itself with regard to literacy, the preachers ought not to be educated to a 
degree that will bring them above the constituency, this situation is a real 
menace to the church. There has been a tendency in the church to scale down 
the training to the low level, instead of trying to find a level not too high 
but yet one that will serve to lift snd inspire. First of all, standards are 
low, for entrance and in courses of study. Second, the crad of teachers has 
been too low. 


2. Subsidizing of Students 


This problem is one that has not been mentioned in "Re-thinking 
Missions." The degree of subsidization of students who are in training for 
definite religious work is enermous. In some schools with which I am familiar, 
support is practically complete. One schon] some ten years ago not merely 
furnished all tuition, board, and room, but granted Aan allowance to students 
for spending money. This almost inevitably affects a serious ouestion as to 
the attitude of the graduates of these schorls toward a self-supporting, virile 
church, But we must bear in mind, along with a critical attitude, the intense 
poverty of the people and the difficulty of a student in such s school earning 
any portion of his tuition. These factors have a bearing on the problem and 


must be recognized. 
3. Denominational Divisions 
— nnn 


The preblem of denominationalism is general in China and rather more 
insistent than in many other lands. Granted that there is a place for a certain 
amount of denominsticnal training, it seems self-evident that as far as China 
is concerned we must werk toward a series of related schorls and union schools 


to meet present needs. 
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4, Sectional Prejudices 








Any preblem of widespread unificetion or cerrelsation runs into one 
snap in China not true of other countrics. The geographic extent of the 
country, the scanty means cf communication, counled with sectional and 
linguistic prejudices, complicate the setting up cf a national system -f 
theclogical treining which would be a unit. It is neted that the Laymen's 
Commission recognized the fact that we have te think of theological training 
in China in terms cf a series cf centers. 


India is large, but communications sare easy. Africa is large but 
there is no theught cf ifrica as a unit. Chine is s unit, st least a cultural 
unit, and we must consider it frem that angle. Yet there is prejudice 
between north end secuth and between the west and the rest of the land which 
is very keen, To. studv this ouestion cf educeticn realistically these pro- 
blems must be faced. 


5. “Wendell Beauest 


a 





This becuest complicates the other problems and at the same time 
offers hope of solution. There are within this bequest possibilities of 
doing a great desl to solve the above-mentioned problems. Only the last one, 
Sectional and political prejudices, has nn relation to this bequest. This 
gift mikes nossible s very thorough-going study of problems in Chine. 
Processes have been set uv and factual material is being gathered. Chinese 
Christian leaders are msking s study. A document was received from an inter- 
denominational group in Szechwan which had studied the problem and sent 
recommendations to the trustees. This bequest will heve bearing for gond or 
evil in relatien to the entire question of training cf religious leaders, and 
therefore it demands careful study. 
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The Three outstanding problems in Japan, as largely elsewhere, are: 


L. The “large numberof cooinaries and woman's training schools 
in proportion to the number trained and the present demands 
of the churches and missions, with the involved problem of 
union work to overcome this situation. 


II The content of the seminary and training school curriculum 
in relation to the religious and social needs of Japanese 
communities. 


III The type ov work needed in the largely unreached rural areas 
and the possibility of supporting well-trained Christian workers 
in such a ministry. 


I 


The gituation concerning numbers is most guccinctly presented in the form 
of a table as folioms: 


Men's Theological Women's TOTAL 
Seninaries Training 
Schools 
Number 15 10 25 
Enrolment —- May 1, 1930 596 e295 819 
Faculty 195 54 249 
Pupil~-Teacher Ratio 3.e* 4.1 3.4% 
INCOME - Tuition ¥10, 396 ¥1,955 HL2,Crt. wre! 
Endownent f[ncome 9,041 13 5,554 
Forcign Subsidy 138,106 59,088 197,194 
Foreign Salaries 70,014 8,360 78,574 
Total Foreign Aid 208 ,120 67,448 275,568 
Total Income £24,497 62, 406 £93,903 
Average Foreign Appropriation 
aoe i pial 15,875 6,740 11,023 
Average Foreign Appropriation : 
per pupil 549 502 336 
Average Total Income Per Pupil 377 311 359 
Average Tuition per Pupil 18 8 15 


* These figures are based on a slightly larger enrolment given on p. 126 of 
"Christian Education in Japan". The other figures are taken from the tables 


in the book. 
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For purposes of comysrison, some figures concerning other Christian 
schools are illuminating: 


Collegiate Middle 
Institutions Schools 
Average Foreign Approoriation 
per pupil ¥57 ¥28 
Average tuition per pupil £1. ¥58 


For purposes of comparison with the church situation, it could be noted 
that the Japan Mission Year Book statistics for 1930 give the following: 


Organized churches 2155 
Preaching places (add'l) 854. 
Ordained men 1549 


The statistics de not give the number of unordnined male preachers or the 
number of women church workers, and on the face of the neki above, it would 
appear that by the time those in the seminarics in 1960 hed ell graduated, pre- 
sumably by 1934, there would be availnble an ordeined man for every church in 
Japan, and in four yenrs thereafter an ordained man for even every preaching 
place, a possibility which in vier of the economic difficulty noticed below 
would seem to be far in excess of ectunl need. Anong women church workers, the 
turnover is naturally such grester because of marriage, but even here the absorp- 
tive power of the church program in the years aheed necds much more careful 
study. 


Of the 25 theologicel and training schocts, j1 are in the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area, 8 in the Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto aren, 2 in the island of Kyughu in the extreme 
west and 4 in Sendai in the north-eastern section of the main island. For the 
purposes of union, the Educationzl Commission naturally selected the two lerger 
centres and recommended thet there be only two theologicol semineries in Japan. 
Even union where the institutions are in one city present elmost insoluble 
difficulties. These may be indicated briefly «s follows: 


1 - Most of the educational institutions were started with the primary 
idea of training Christian workers. Aluost without exception, the 
colleges snd universities now have theological departments, the 
faculties of which are perhsos the strongest Christian influence 
in schools the pupils of which sre very largely non-Christian. 
Christian school administrators are loath to surrender this help 
on their campuses. This difficulty is not so great for the train- | 
ing schools. | 


ke - The theological seminaries have inherited from the missionaries 
and have developed for themselves videly varying theolegicnl 
positions. Institutions which have developed in connection 
with the Southern Baptist, Southern Presbyterian and Lutheran 
missions find it difficult to think in the seme theological terms 
s those which have deveicped in connection with Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational missions, to mention only a fer varieties. It 
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might conceivably be possible to establish one conservative and one lib- 
eral theological seminury for Japan, although whether the consequences 
would be altogether desirable is another question. To develop one or 

two seminaries in which both conservative and liberal theologies shall 

be adequately presented seems to require a formula end technique «s yet 
neither envissgecd nor desired by the institutions and their constituencies 
in Japan. 


5 - The third type of difficulty lies in the realm of institutional and denom- 
inational loyalties, rooted in history and tradition. If the first two 
difficulties were satisfactorily met, it is hard to believe that the growth 
of the Christian spirit of brotherhood and service would not overcome all 
others, at least for the greater number of the institutions. 
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The problems of curriculum with which Commissions I and II are to deal are 
perhaps not essentiaily different from those in other countries. Christianity 
made its first headway in Japrn among young men desiring a modern education. It 
has been largely confined to the middle class in the cities. It has secured a larg- 
or degree of self~support with a well-educated ministry than in any other 
mission field. This economic objective has strengthened the tendency to remain 
in the cities and has slso mide for a minimum program in by far the greater number 
of the churches. The charncteristic Japanese church has a relatively small number 
of members who support it financially better than they attend its services, and 
has a Sunday school thirty to forty years behind the standards of religious edu- 
cation as it is understood in America today. At the time of the Laymen's Inquiry, 
only one seminary was giving approximately adequate courses in religious education. 
The characteristic minister is alone in a city church, trained in arts rather 
than in sciences, interested in intellectual and scholarly discussions rather 
than in the significance of Christianity for the volcanic social situation in 
which he lives. He runs the Sunday-school without knowing much about it, When 
he is so fortunate as to have a woman assistant trained in one of the training 
schools, he does not know how to cooperate with her and to use her abilities to 
the best advantage. If he is transplanted into a rural parish, his interests do 
not change to any extent, and he has no program for the integration of the life of 
the village in Christian rural reconstruction. 


The problem is to produce types of ministers able to meet scientifically 
trained intelligentsia in discussion, to meet the city proletariat on the common 
ground of understanding of the social probelms of the day, te become a part of a 
rural community and permeate its whole life with the spirit of Jesus, to work 
out programs of religious training that will make the church-members of tomorrow 
deeply spiritual and deeply concerned over social relations and Christian solu- 
tions. 
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Rural communities in Japan as in most other countries are very poor, 
with little cash in cireulaticn. Most of the farmers are tenant-farmers with 

heevy rentals to pay in kind. Figures in the Factfinders' Report for Japan (p.68) 

give the average gross income as running from $476 s year for tenant-farmers to 

$798 a year for owner-cultivators, with another study showing average incomes 

of middle-scale farmers as high as $1203. For the greater part of the country 

people, an average income of #500 including all farm products consumed would pro- 

bably be high rather than low. While thie seeme princely as compared with incomes 

of sinilar farmers in China and India, it must be remembered that prices are 

also high. Such communities afford only meager livings for their traditional rel- 
igious leaders. How shall men and women be trained in seminsry and training 

schocl to serve in such a community and be supported by it or in it? Is the pres- 

ent difficulty in securing trained leaders for country churches where they exist 
economic or is it fundamentally a question of the type of training they have re- 
ceived? These and many similer questions need to be explored and solutions found. 

When they are found, they may throm light on the similar problems in Americs. / 


Bibliography: Christien Education in Jnzan 
Chapter VI; pp. 175-176; Appendix If 


Re~Thinking Missions 
pp. 98-106 


Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry: 
Regional Reports Vol. III pp. 63-68 


Laymen's Foreign Missions Incuiry: 
Fact-Finders' Reports Vol. VI pp. 248-264 


Rural Migsions of the Chirch in Eastern Asia 
Butterfield - Chapters XI-XIT, especially pp. 132-144 
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SPUCIFIC PROBLEMS OF INDIA 
Oscar M, Buck 


Ia In Relation to Nationalism. 
Perplexities of Indian Christian community; "Serker" vs Gandhiji. 
No Christian has outstanding place in the national movement, 
New eagerness of young Christians to be nationalists. 
Difficulties of making contact that satisfy their aspirations. 


II. In Relation to System of Education. Evils of the system are imbedded in 
the training of leaders: 
Lack of initiative and experiment. 
Lack of interest in reading--and of opportunity. 
Emphasis on employment, 
Emphasis on the English lanruage, 
The “bureaucratic mentality"--authority and obsequiousness. 


III, In Relation to the Christinn Colleges: 
Few go from art Collegesto theological colleges (See Questionnaire of 
Lindsay Commission), 
Reasons: salery, dependence on missionary or on Indians, appointments: 
tenure and locality, future of children, etc. 
Results: largely 2 High School or Middle School ministry. Loss of 
influence with nen-Christinns. 


IV. In Relation to Village Life. 

The "mass movements" pull beck to the villoge. 

Escape from the village. Importance of learning English. 

The difficulties of the village for the educated man: old grooves and 
old strata, sense of hopelessness, the handicap of origin if from the 
outcaste groups, village jealousies and backbiting, lack of facilities 
of every sort for continued progress upward. The difficulties of 
making “rural reconstruction" attractive: Preachers are trained for 
preaching. 


V. The Higher Grade Theological College, 
Emphasis on English end use of English books. 
The Serampore “set-up"; its advantages and disadvantages: 
The L.Th. and B.D, degrees, examinations, difficulties of employment,é&c, 
The Jubbulpore experiment: a combination of arts and theology, — 
Needed balance of “content” and "method" courses, 
Need of conperation: only two or threa such institutions necessary, 


VI. The Vernacular Theclofical School, 
Growing emphasis on the vernaculars (nationolism). 
The demand of the vernacular in Church life. 
The basic unit for the present need. 
One for each area, “hat this involves in cooperation. 
Close to life of people and the needs of the Church. 
Again, balance in curriculum: content snd methed. 
Preparation of books, a serious problem. 
Training for rural reconstruction: agricultural 2s well as normal and 

theological training. | 

Provisions for the wives. 
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4, Within recent years there have been a number of Conferences on Religious 


Education in different parts of China, under the auspices of the Council cn 
Religious Education of the Nationel Christian Ccuncil of China at Shanghai. 
These Conferences have hed very definite educaticnal and training value and have 
been associated with the activities of the Cruncil rather than with any specific 
institution. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Three Rural Life Institutes have been held under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council of the Philippine Islends, cocperating with the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines College of Agriculture, Les Banos. There were 80 
missicnaries and pastors in attendance in 1933. The course is of one week's 
duration. The faculty is provided by the College of Agriculture. These Insti- 
tutes have very evidently had a considerable influence in getting missionaries 
and pastors interested in the practical problems of the community in which the 
church is located and in which Christians live and work. 


SIAM 
Nothing, 


BURMA 


The Pyinmana Agricultural Schcol (American Baptist) last autum (1933) 
held its Tirteenth Annual “orkers Institute at which there were present 115 
persons, including 27 women. The school alsn holds an annual Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Institute. At both these Institutes = great many religious workers are in 
attendance for the special training for village work which they provide. 


INDIA 


In India there has been a considerable develcpment along the lines of 
providing special rurel training for pastors and other Christian workers in 
service, This training is provided at such institutions as the Sangli Agricul- 
tural and Industrial School (Presbyterian North), the Ketpadi Agricultural 
Institute (North Areet Mission), the Lam Agricultural Schocl, Guntur (United 
Lutheran), Allahabad Agricultural Institute (Presbyterian North), the 
Martandem (Y.M.C.A.) Rural Reconstruction Center, Travancore. This is net the 
complete list of institutions but is typical of those that are providing 
specialized rural trsining fer religious workers and others connected with the 
Christian missionsry enterprise in India whe wish special training to eid 
them in their locs] program. In 1933 the graduates of the North India United 
Theological Seminary et Saharanpur were sent to the Sangli Agricultural and 
Industrial Schocl for one month's special rural training. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Nothing that I knew of. 
AFRICA 


My knowledge of this particular problem in Africa is se limited that 
no attempt is mde to give the information desired, 


- 
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Summ ry 


Religicus leaders sre being trained in institutions devoted primarily 
to that purpose with the important exception of rural pastors, prospective and 
in service, for whem speoliel training to fit them for various forms of 
community service is being provided by institutions and organizations whose 
main job is thought of as being outside the field of religious training. 


The writer msy be wrong but this study would indicate that the 
training of religious leaders done outside of specific religious training 
institutions has been in the rural field, 
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Conference on the Training of the Ministry and Other Religious Leaders 


Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N.J. 
Nov. 50 - Dec. 1, 1934 


REPORT OF COMMISSION I 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY FOR WHICH TRAINING IS TO BE PROVIDED 


Chairman: Dr. Daniel J. Fleming 


I. THE TASK OF THIS COMMISSION 


Missionary leadership, whether of the Test or on the field, has 
found it difficult to envisage a developing Christian order abroad in 
other than traditional western forms. Ye have largely transferred 
patterns of ministerial functions and service from the "est. te have 
visioned ministers who shall serve in traditionsl ways and who shall 
create traditional types of local church organizations. Accordingly we 
have tended to set up western types of ministerial training with our 
western curricula, western methods, and western standards and types of 
output. 


But there is an increasing number both among nationals and mission- 
aries who, having been moulded in respect to motivation and ideals through 
the prophets of Israel and especially through the teaching and dynamic of 
Jesus, are aspiring to transcend not only the denominationalism of the 
West, but also the western patterns of church organization and functioning. 
They face social conditions in part created and dominated by non-Christian 
idenis. Moreover these social conditions are changing at an ever increas- 
ing rate. 


Accordingly a demand is arising for a type and method of 
ministerial service which shall be able to mediate Christian ideals and 
dynamic insights in ways fully relevant to the social needs and actualities 
of the shifting social order of the Orient. This Commission has attempted 
to project itself into the local situations abroad, and consider all 
western ministerial patterns as suspect, until they have (if at all) 
approved themselves for these local conditions. To a degree we have 
succeeded in developing a national leadership which is capable of filling 
acceptably the highest offices in a western type of church. But manifestly 
the nationalization of the church in various lands is not to be accom- 
plished by the process of westernization of nationals so that they my 
carry on a foreign tradition. 


We must, also, shake ourselves out of the present-day cross section 
of life and catch the historical perspective. We remember how the 
ministers of the Church in Europe in the fifth to the eighth centuries were 
the bridge builders, the swamp drainers, the city builders, the educators-- 
performing a long list of services to communities in the making. His- 
torically the work of the ministry has not elways been what we find in 
present-day America. 
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The task of this Commission is to set forth the work of a ministry 
that is assuredly focussed on the realities of the new day, and on the needs 
of the new society now forming, yet that is Christian in its deepest 
essence, “e are to vision the techniques, processes and tasks which can 
make possible, over against Communism, and over against non-Christian 
systems and cultures, a developing order of a Christian sort, inclusive of 
the values posited and sought by the secular social ideals of the day, but 
infused and informed by Christian values and ideals. We are asked to 
picture anew the Christian minister as a community worker and of the church 
which will best function in any given area in the new day. A ministry 
which provides a competent leadership for such a work will have its own 
patterns of procedure and will require distinctive training. 


While the work of the ministry in the more conventionally organized 
urban churches is not to be overlooked, major emphasis is to be placed on 
the work of the ministry in rural areas because these areas constitute the 
major portion of the lands under our consideration. The leadership of the 
church among farming people everywhere requires methods of work, administra- 
tive organization, and trained personnel somewhat different, and in many 
cases radically different, from those demanded in urban work. 


We are humbly aware that the work of the ministry abroad best suited 
to meet the individual and social needs of a particular country cannot be 
determined by a group thousands of miles away and with different cultural 
mind-sets and social patterns. We can hope only to supplement the insights 
of an indigenous church increasingly informed by the life, dynamic, and 
principles of Jesus Christ and more and more developing by the use of 
available resources within its own environment. 


II. THE NEED OF AN UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


We find at present in the background of missionary thinking a deep- 
seated contrast in the view taken of the relation of the Gospel to 
contemporary life, 


1. For a great many the task of the minister is to make available 
to everybody certain objective realities and facts of history. From this 
point of view the all-important thing is for each human being to be brought 
into vital relationship with that body of fact and truth which is called 
Christianity. This more or less fixed body of knowledge has to do with an 
objective world of values, values that do not have to be created by man 
but which already exist in the nature of Reality, values that are expressed 
in the definite historic facts of Christianity, These historic happenings, 
and preeminently the fact of Christ, become determinative in shaping 
beliefs about God, about His purpose, about human duty and destiny. Through 
Jesus Christ the character end purpose of God have been made known. This 
constitutes good news, news which is basal for man's remaking. The all- 
important need is that these crucial facts of history and these. fundamental 


truths about Reality should be transmitted in the most vital ways discover- 
able to every human being.. 
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In this emphasis the common sin and shame of our human race is that 
it lives in forgetfulness of God. Men act as if God were not there, or 
what is the same thing, as if they themselves were all there is. They 
behave as if there were no divine purpose at work in the world, nothing 
but their own petty and selfish schemes, According to this view the 
one end of the minister is to bend all his labors so that the complacent 
worldliness of men may be more and more disrupted, and God's voice heard 
and obeyed. The minister must first make sure that he himself has been 
confronted by God and that this confrontation has borne fruit unto 
obedience, for the world is guick to detect the least flaw of insincerity. 
Then, with confidence, the great truths cof the Christian faith are to be 
so presented that the direct and challenging reality of them shall be 
inescapably clear, convicting men. 


In its extreme form there is a tendency in this emphasis, though 
by no means necessarily so, to regard Christianity primarily as an other- 
worldly religion, and to regard it as the chief duty of the ministers to 
prepare men for a salvation only fully experienced in the life after 
death. The Gospel is not a humanitarian or sociological program, but a 
witness to all nations. This witness is attended with powerful social 
and humanitarian results; but these proceed from the new spirit and 
attitude wrought by the Spirit of Christ in the lives of those who receive 
the Gospel. Only as men recognize and obey God, who is revealed in 
Christ, can they enjoy the blessings of this life and enter into the 
life beyotid. Under this interpretation the task requires preachers who 
can produce sermons of the doctrinal type, which in practice are apt to 
place emphasis on the academic and abstract problems of theology. 


2. On the other hand, there are those who lay chief emphasis upon 
the work of the minister as changing conditions here, both as they affect 
individuals and society. They hold that it is never permissible to 
regard religion as just one compartment of life among others. Religion 
is the confrontation of all life, all culture, all self expression, and 
all philosophy by the reality of God. The office of the minister is to 
enter into all aspects of human need in every aspect of man's life and 
relationships, bringing about such confrontation within the bounds of 
the community in which his lot is cast. He is to be instrumental in 
permeating social situations with Christian ways of living. 


The task, interpreted in this way, demands that the pastors and 
evangelists be given a philosophy that will enable them to relate their 
teaching to the actual life of the people and make it clear to those under 
instruction that Christianity is a way by which men and women may be 
helped to live their common lives and to serve each other. While the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church are acknowledgaj to be the 
same for East and “est, it is held that teaching, to be fresh and vital, 
must be in intimate contact with the life ond thought of the Christian 
nationals. The task demands not alone, or even primarily, doctrinal 
sermons; the message is made to focus on a way of life, and the central 
business of the minister comes to be thought of as leadership for the 
enlargement and enrichment of life, demanding a greatly altered type of 
preparation. 
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While recognizing that Christianity is far more than a way of life, 
those to whom this second emphasis is congenial see the ultimate appeal 
of Christianity to be in the fruits of Christian living and in their 
moral vitality and effectiveness. This, they say, is the test of its 
Founder. While admitting that Christianity is not primarily an ethic, 
yet they feel with tremendous force the moral commitments of religion. 
Christianity is primarily a relationship to God, but a relationship 
which issues in distinctive ways of living and characteristic valuations 
of life. Christianity, they feel, is gravely imperiled by an aloofness 
from the vivid concerns of the surrounding world, for "the fact is that 
more men in our modern era are irreligious because religion has failed 
to make civilization ethical than because it has failed to maintain its 
intellectual respectability." For Christianity to withdraw from any 
claim to effective leadership in the vast and complicated issues which 
surround society in our work abroad would be a fundamental error. 


Believing that ultimate Reality is revealed through Jesus Christ, 
the minister, according to this second emphasis, will seek to embody His 
spirit in a life spent in doing gond; in ministering rather than seeking 
to be ministered to; in a life spent not among the whole, but among the 
sick; in a life grounded not in force but in love, not in getting but in 
giving, not in self-saving but in self-spsrding. In practice this will 
involve unending complicaticns - community rebuilding, agricultural 
improvement, social reconstruction, raising economic standards, making 
Christianity vital in the life of the community. For such tasks, mcre 
than devotional Christianity is needed; there must be a technique of 
understanding and accomplishment, and experimentation in meeting claimant 
needs in the environment. 


In any such social program Christian religious training would be an 
essential as it gives content and meaning, and furnishes a spiritual and 
therefore a more adequate continuing motivation for such a program. Such 
service has its origin and highest inspiration in Christ, and only as 
Christ is made known to men can the results be established on the 
highest and consequently the most permanent plane. To omit the Christian 
message from the program would be not only to omit the highest form of 
spiritual service and to fail to communicate fully that which is 
capable of vitalizing and giving more essential value to the whole of 
life, but also to overlook the fact that for our Christian enterprise 
there is no program without the Christian message. 


The contrast between these two emphuses is never absolute. All 
Christians include in their Gospel reference both to this life and tc 
that which is to come. All believe their Gospel has a message both to 
the individual and to society. But manifestly one of the most important 
as well as one of the most difficult elements in the training of the 
ministry is te develop some well-settled constructive philosophy of 
life by which the minister can define his duty to the community as well 
as to the particular congregation he serves, 
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IiI. THE TASK AS AFFECTED BY NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


One of the distinctive characteristics of the work of the minister 
abroad as compared with the work of an American minister is that the 
former must meet the pressure of prevailing non-Christian systems of 
religion, This necessitates truining for such questions as the following: 


1. Problems of Folkways and Mores 


Is Christianity to be the stock on which a new culture would grow, 
or to become a graft on the old cultural stock? The problem of old 
loyalties and devotions; how far may Christiens go in taking over old 
customs (e.g. State Shinto in Japan, ancestor veneration, participation 
in community festivals, etc.)? 


2. Problems of the Old Re ligions 


The original chasms between Christianity and non-Christian faiths. 
The sharp and decisive break at baptism, Local emphases and obligations. 
How much may properly go over into Christianity--problem of fulfilment. 
How essentinl is acquaintance with non-Christian scriptures, terms, 
experiences, proverbs, and poetry? 


3. Problems of Changing Religions 


Present confusion in non-Christian faiths, Approximation to 
Christian idens and ideals and techniques. Attempts to take up new 
positions on principles rather than persons, The influence of the person- 
ality of Jesus. Shall enquirers stay within old names and groupings? 
Should Christianity be the destination of or direotion-finder for the 
non-Christian faiths; leaven, or the "axe laid at the foot of the trees"? 


4. Problems of Irreligion 


Irreligion as the result of the econemic and political phases of 
Western civilization. Irreligion as result of the social phases of our 
Western civilization, as seen in foreigners and in movies, and in social 
break-up in old cultures. Irreligion as result of the new state systems 
of education based on our models; emphasis on "science” for mterial 
welfare with its determinism. Communism definitely rejecting religion. 


5. Problems of non-Christian Interpretations of Christianity 





Misinterpretation and hostility due to: manifoldness of Christian- 
ity, difficulty of comprehension of Christian doctrines, and uncompro- 
mising and unfriendly attitude of Christianity. The Church disliked: 
Christianity vs. Christ-ianity. The Old Testament not appreciated or 
understood; the New Testament only in the Gospels. The fate of Paul in 
non-Christian hands. Christians judged by the Sermon on the Mcunt. 

Need of fresh approach to non-Christians along lines of the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. Simplification of the "core" of Christianity. 
What is essentially and finally “unique"? 
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Iv. <A GENERAL VIE” OF THE WORK 


Another distinctive characteristic of the work of the minister in 
many sections abroad as compared with work in America is its range of 
opportunity and imperative. In many areas other social agencies for 
reconstruction are relatively weak, defective, or non-existent. The 
Church must assume ministry to needs mot in America by the home, the 
school, or the government. In the absence of other forces making for 
better life any minister who at all has caught the Jerusalem emphasis - 
that "man is a unity, and thet his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted 
in all his conditions, physical, mental, and social" - will inevitably 
feel the need of a training which will enable him to direct the service 
of his congregation toward the gamut of social needs about him, The 
following outline is suggestive of the possible range. 


A. SERVICE 
1. Mutual Aid Within the Church 


Wedding and funeral equipment for use of members, organization and 
regulations for a Christian cemetery; Christian cooperative society to 
help each other in sickness and in trouble (cf. Kagawa's plan in Japan); 
plan for help of pocr Christians. 


2. Health 


Health education and extension work; the sale of medicines; arrang- 
ing for the community to have a trained mid-wife and trained nurse; 
clean-up campaigns in town and village; experiments in better sanitation 
and toilets; baby welfare week; vaccination campaign; the introduction 
of more home grown foods for varied diet; temperance and purity education. 


3. Agricultural Improvement 


Rural marketing; crop and animal production; careful seed extension 
in selected villages with careful follow-up and record of results in 
cooperation with the most appropriate rural department of a university, 
seminary, or government office; improvement in fruit strains and grafting: 
introduction of small-scale canning industry; promotion of forestration; 
the introduction of better poultry, pigs, or sheep; an annual agricul- 
tural fairs; farmer's institutes; experiments with folk-school type of 
ettrriculum. 


4. Economic and Industrial 


The introduction of small industries; the encouragement of local 
cooperative societies; a rural bank; home industries for women. 


5. Recreation 
Social room and kitchen in the church; organizing a movement against 


gambling, cpium, ete; games for children and young men; athletic contests 
between boys and young men of the villages; playgrounds; social and 
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religious drom and music by church groups; teaching hymns and folk songs 
to community groups; sterecptican, portable victrola, and radio. 


6. Community Organization 


Getting town and village leaders together at times to discuss 
community improvement and to develop local] initiative; cyoperating as far 
as possible with local officials; helping mould public opinion in favor 
of better government, taxation, etc; organizing public opinion for 
better schocls; helping to develop pride in local improvement and loyalty 
to community; helping to develop wholesome patriotism; leading the church 
and Christian group to be a leavening influence for better individual and 
social living in the community with a clear Christian purpose and motive. 


B. EDUCATION 
l. Mass Education 


Night schools; training schools for teachers; schools distributed 
through the parish; systematic study of literacy conditions; organization 
and follow-up of the graduates from these schools; well-planned and 
impressive gredustion exercises; seeing that expert assistance is secured 
for investigation, supervision, and improvement of materials and methods; 
securing the cooperation of village lesders. 


2. Social and Civic Education 


Citizenship and health education through special lectures, stereop- 
tican, visual material, pictures, etc.; talks on current events and 
newspapers; reading room and small circulating library at the church; 
organizing study clubs among farmers; wise sale and distribution of 
literature, books, tracts, and follow-up. 


3. Education in Schools 


This is more generally understood, elthough there is need of better 
theory and practice, 


C. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. Literacy 


Training classes for reading; the encouragement of reading of the 
Bible and of religious bocks and papers; the careful study of literacy 
standards of 211 inquirers and church members. 


2. Training of Inquirers 


A roll bock for them; specinl ceremony upon enrolling; working out 
standards for church membership in regard to literacy, religious knowledge, 
religicus belief and character, service, etc.; inquirer training classes, 
especially before communion services, 
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3. Training of Church Members 


A definite plan for the training of members of different grades; 
the hour before service on Sunday mornings used for whatever best fits 
abilities and needs of each member; training classes for voluntary 
leaders; every inquirer and member owning a Testament and hymn book; 
Sunday schools for children; training of Christians to lead village 
services; training Christians in home-to-home evangelism. 


4. Home Religious Education 


Promoting family worship; the promotion of the use of Christian 
calendars, pictures, scrolls, mottoes, etc. for the homes at festival 
seasons; the selection of homes for intensive help on cleanliness, home 
management, home religious education, etc; training classes for mothers; 
dedication service for new homes; consecration of infants to God. 


5. Special “ork with Children 


Sunday school classes; boys? and girls! clubs; vacation schools; 
training leaders for clubs; nursery school; following up children into 
their homes in order to know their parents. 


6. Other Group Work 


Young men's organizations for study, civic improvement, village 
cleaning, athletics, reforms, drama, music, service in the church, 
evangelistic bands; mothers* clubs. 


D. THE CHURCH 
1. The Meaning of a Special Day for “orship 


Christian ministers in other lands often speak of this as a real 
problem. It needs explanation. Some say it robs practical life of one 
day, and others say that having a particular day for worship tends to 
minimize the sacred character of all other days. What shall the minister 
be taught with reference to one of the most distinctive things in 
Christianity? 


2. Worship Service and Meetings 


Reverent, beautiful, and inspiring Sunday services; the use of 
special Sundays and religious festivals; training in singing the best 
humns; increasing the use of simple responsive readings and prayers; 
training of some one to play musical instruments; writing out sermon 
topics and points to help listeners; the use of illustrative material and 
objects in preaching; printing of the best sermons; improvement of the 
baptismal and communion service, 
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5S. Developing the Habit of an Understanding Use of the Scriptures 


The lack of this may have just the same consequences as the failure 
to possess the Scriptures in a people's own tongue. The minister should 
not be led to depend for the maintenance of spiritual life on a mere 
multiplication of services;but should have the capacity developed within 
him of inspiring and leading his congregation to a wise use of the 
Scriptures. 


4. Land, Building, and Equipment 


Building and unkeep of a simple, worshipful church; o church house 
with study rooms and reading room; a garden and bowers; room for members 
to stay overnight or to get their own meals; home for pastor and his 
family; a church cemetery with trees and flowers, rules and regulations; 
equipment for weddings and funerals to loan members. 


wy Organization 


Of the church and its officers; of groups within the church for 
service - men, women, young men, boys, girls, children, teachers, etc; 
helping to select and train local leadership which is part of the 
community, sharing its interests, and ready to assume responsibility for 
guiding its personal and social welfare; follow-up of members, inquirers, 
and young people who move to cities; conferring with workers; serving on 
committees; planning committes works; maintaining larger relationships 
(denominational and interdenominational); keeping records; correspondence; 
encouraging cooperetion between Christians and non-Christians. 


6. Attendance and Membership 
Careful record of attendance. 
7. Finances 


Use of various educative methods for encouraging responsibility 
and intelligence in giving. 


8. Pastoral and Evangelistic Work 


Constant visitation of members and inquirers; prayer meetings and 
preaching services in homes, out-stations, bazaars, country markets, 
streets, etc.; follow-up service and friendship contacts in villages; use 
of pictures, posters, and musics; counseling as to duties, difficulties, 
and quarrels; evangelistic campaigns; special effort to win comnunity 
leaders; organization of members for personal work; wise and sympathetic 
supervision; intensive evangelism in selected villages and record of 
results; developing another church in a near-by town with no financial 
assistance, but self-supporting from the beginning; developing the 
missionsry interest of the Church, 


At the center of any program should be the nurture of the Christian 
group in worship, in study, in fellowship, and in the application of the 
Christian ethic te individual and community life. 
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E. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


A minister's training should include guidance for maintaining his 
devotional life, Bible study, mental development, literary contributions, 
exercise, and recreation. He should be taught how to keep growing in 
reference to a central philosophy of life, convictions about God and 
man's relation to Him, Jesus Christ and His significance for mankind, 
the Church and its function in human enciety, human nature and its 
capacity for renewal and self-mastery. He will need to know how to 
continue to study and master the content of the Christian message, the 
important facts and truths of the Bible, and the great movements and 
inspiring lessons of church history. The Christian faith is not what 
any particular person happens to think about it. It goes back to certain 
great historical facts and it has had a history which is just as valid 
for the younger churches as for the older churches, resulting from 
missions a few centuries ago, But the task of the minister requires that 
all this theological study be fitted into the background of his local 
environment and related to local needs. It must not remain distant in 
outlook and motivation. 


Moreover, the minister should be prepared progressively to under- 
stand the members of his church - their needs, skills, customs, prejudices, 
intellectual habits, attainments, beliefs, and superstitions. He should 
have a genuine and sacrificing love for his people; and with this love 
should go an understanding of their minds and hearts. 


V. SITUATIONS CONDITIONING THE "ORK IN SELECTED AREAS 


Obviously the training of the minister should be based on a study 
of the actual work the minister has to do. This will naturally differ 
in different local situations. Some of the outstanding conditions in 
various areas are now presented. 


A. JAPAN 


Church members in Japan comprise a very small minority of the 
population ~ less than ene half of one per cent. But their influence is 
great. In national affairs they furnish leadership ten times larger 
than their quota, and where spiritual or moral qualifications are called 
for the proportion is much greater still. 


On the whole, the membership and the ministry are composed of 
educated persons - prevailingly urban and drawn from the middle classes. 
They represent the more mobile groups of society, such as students, 
officials, and teachers. Thus there is an interplay of life within the 
Christian movement throughout the empire which gives it strength and 
cohesiveness. Although the major denominations have their separate life, 
yet there is a mutual acquaintance and much of common objective both 
between church leaders and between local neighbor churches, 
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Thus far the initiative in the Christian movement has seemed to rest 
largely with the Protestant branches, which compose three-fourths cf its 
numbers, The emphasis has been upon the individual, with much attention 
to ethicel matters. The program of the local church has been chiefly one 
of religious instruction and worship, though the note of social applica- 
tion and of moral reform has never been silent. 


The nature and task of the Christian church is deeply affected by 
the structure of the life about it. When the services rendered by the 
national, provincial, and local governments have all been added up they 
aim at covering almost every area of human welfare for the Japanese 
people. The quality is not always of the highest, nor do the services 
necessarily reach every individual in the empire, but speaking in the 
large, community and public interests are fairly alert to all the needs of 
all the people, Thus, education is universal, and free. Vocational and 
professional training is provided; health facilities are available; 
recreational guidance, libraries, rural leadership direction, economic 
cooperative organization, social amelicration agencies, - all these and 
many more are offered through government channels, and met by tax funds. 
In fact the solicitude of the public extends to the moral life and even 
to the thinking of every individual, especially in all ranges of life 
related to citizenship and the state. "National morals" is the profound 
concern, not only of the police and the army, but of every school teacher, 
and of all the civil officials as well. And at the climax of the social 
structure is the Imperial House, calling forth through the well-organized 
techniques of modern state-Shinto from the Japanese subject not only 
loyalty and obedience, but a passionate devotion which quite completely 
usurps the place of religion. 


There is a wide divergence of interpretation as to the proper place 
and task of the Christian movement in any given situation, and particularly 
of the church as such. Furthermore, 1 picture of the ultimate ideal may 
differ basically from a program intended for execution within a reasonable 
period of time and with present personnel and facilities, Some of the 
distinctive tasks of the minister in Japan are os follows: 


1. The clear formulation of the Christian religion as both a view 
of life ond a way of life, is the next essential part cf the task of 
evangelism. In Japan this entails a comparative study of primitive 
religions which are still vigorously operative among the common people, 
of Buddhism the almost universal religious system of culture and 
enlightenment, and of Confucian and Taoist philosophy on which framework 
the patterns of Japanese ethical conduct have been woven, The Christian 
message must be thought out in terms of its likenesses and differentise 
with relation to these older religious systems, for they must be the 
Old Testaments to multitudes of Japanese. It also must come fused through 
the specific experiences and temperaments of the people of Japan. This 
task of an indigenous interpretation of Christian experience has been 
well begun, but has still a long way to go toward accomplishment. 
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2. The presentation of the Christian way to individuals and 
groups is one of the major objectives. In a non-Christian society very 
many problems of personal and group adjustment must be faced and solved. 
The task of integration of 1 Christian individual, family or larger 
group to society in Japan requires skill, patience, imagination and much 
experimentation on the part of the ministry. 


3. Leaving aside the distinctive work of Christian schools, the 
Christian movement through the church must constantly carry on its task 
of education. Religious education for the young, in church schools, in 
weekday courses, and in vacation schools, and for adults in the various 
church organizations is an undertaking calling for major emphasis. For 
this a broad knowledge of religious pedagogy is needed, and also the 
capacity and training for linking this up with the particular Japanese 
psychological and social situation. Buddhists are devoting much atten- 
tion to religious education, and as they have learned much from Chris- 
tians, we we moy learn a great deal from them. 


4, The extension of the church into new geographical areas is an 
unfinished task. The expanding colonial areas are seeing the rapid 
growth of the church, as well as groups of Japanese living in foreign 
countries. Foreign missions to other races is a vision which has scarcely 
yet crossed the horizon of the Japanese church, but it lies not far ahead, 
Moving the church into new social and vocational areas is also one of the 
present concerns of the Japanese leaders. The fisherfolk, the miners, 
the machine-laborers, and even the farmers have not in any thorough way 
been reached, and the church is now awaking to this need. 


5. The integration of the Christian church with the community life, 
the customs, and the traditions of the cenmon people is a task that must 
engage more serious attention from the Christian ministry than it has 
hitherto. The science of social surveying, and the technique of neighbor- 
hood articulation for the church is an essential equipment for some of the 
ministers of the immediate future. 


6. Service to others covers a wide span of undertakings in which 
the ministry must be trained, and for which they must offer leadership. 
Though this srea belongs to Christian laymen, working normally through 
all the agencies of society, yet the church itself must often take the 
lead in ectual programs of social amelioration and moral reform, The 
minister camnot be an expert in all forms of social service, but he must 
be trained to social awareness and sensitiveness to human needs or 
injustice. In some instances, too, he must be prepared to meet actual 
situstions and emergencies ealling for the practice of social betterment. 
The Kingdom of God Movement,and Dr. Kagawa are setting the patterns for 
certain specific tasks to be undertaken by the church at once. These 
include medical cooperatives, economic re-organization of neighborhoods, 
land-holding guilds, end various country-life projects. Dr. Butterfield, 
too, has helped guide and inspire the Japanese rural Christian leaders 
teward « well-rounded program of rural improvement, The cities have 
their own problems looking toward the humanization of factory life. 
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7. Not the least of the tasks of the Christian minister in Japan 
is that of an understanding and sympathetic interpretation of the life 
and events of the world to his own people, As a member of the world 
Christian movement he is well-placed to exercise these functions in 
society. A serious attempt should be mde to offer him adequate educa- 
tion and training for this superlatively important task. 


B. UBINA 
1. The Churches 


A few are large and are adequately self-supporting. Of these the 
majority are ones where & sizable group of missionaries are members, 
helping appreciably in the financing and general leadership of the work 
even where the pastors and assistants are Chinese, A minority is made 
up of churches entirely and splendidly indigenous, 


A second group of churches, quite numerous, can be characterized as 
large yet without vision of possi bilities of self-support. These are 
subsidized in greater or less degree cut of western money, Their 
activities, as those of the first group and of the one to be later named, 
are traditional: - worship, preaching, a modicum of teaching, Among these 
churches there are some which, in addition to carrying a large proportion 
of their local upkeep, contribute to national or to foreign Christian 
work, 


The bulk of the churches observed are small and heavily subsidized, 
in some instances up to 90% of their pastoral support, 


It is recorded with regret that very few of the churches of the 
three groups have any vital relation to the daily lives cf their members, 
still less to the life of the surrounding community. Outstanding excep- 
tions are in the churches started and carried forward voluntarily by 
workers of the North China School of Engineering and, also, in the rural 
evangelistic project under the Nanking School of Theology. 


2. The Ministry 


In academic training the preachers range as widely as do the 
ministers in western communions, all the way from highly trained men down 
to those with the most meager of scholastic obility. In Fukien and in 
the denominations observed there, one found a few men with foreign 
degrees from colleges and theological seminaries. Without exception these 
men were in positions of general nature with foreign support or as 
pastors in importent heavily subsidized churches. One preacher with B.A. 
and B.D. degrees served as pastor of a largely self-supporting circuit 
for two years but wis then moved to a combination post as school princi- 
pol and as preacher at a market-tcwn church. 


The “upper crust" of the ministers was compesed of men who had 
secured a Bible School training on a foundétion of..junior middle schonl 
education. Of these a few had even gone to Nanking or Peiping for one 
or two years of special theclogical study. 
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In addition there were, of seeming necessity, those with almost 
negligible academic preparation, earnest, often faithful, occasionally 
effective in building or holding a congregation. These have been sloughed 
off in considerable numbers during these recent years of retrenchment. 


So far the picture drawn has been of academic qualifications. In 
their field service these men, whether of the more highly trained group 
or of the third, have frequently added to their incomes = and perhaps to 
their community usefulness - by the practice of crude medicine or by the 
more questionable practice of law. Both of these pursuits have, as a 
rule, been frowned upon by the church authorities. 


When one considers China as an organic whole, certain factors almost 
demand a sharp shift in emphasis. The people of the country are over- 
whelmingly agricultural in their roots and their activities, The almost 
unbelievably low level of economic life faces every Christian as an 
inescapable challenge. Communism in its wide-flung "cells" is throwing 
down a gauntlet to the followers of Christ. World Christianity is 
awakening to the close relation between religion and the welfare of the 
people. Because of these and other factors the churches and their 
ministers must be given vision -- and training. 


(a) There will doubtless be a need, insistent and increasing, for 
a few experts. Some of these will teach in the centers. Others will 
serve in peripatetic schools for the training of local workers. Every 
one of these experts should have not alone academic training but an 
adequate period of actually doing th the work in church or community. If he 
cannot put it into practice, he is no expert; he is merely a theorizer, 
and China has an ample supply of these, 


(b) There will be a relatively small number of well educated 
preachers for the self-supporting churches and circuits that can maintain 
a comparatively expensive program, The training of these men will 
doubtless be radically different from that of the ministers of today, a 
combination of community service with the traditional work of the preacher 
whereby these ministers will themselves show the tie-up between vital 
Christianity and the welfare of the village or city. 


(c) An increasing dependence will probably be placed on lay 
ministers, unpaid for the most part, although some communities may desire 
these men to give full time to church work. These will have some training 
in religious work, in Biblical use and interpretation. They will be men 
of Christian experience, Through institutes of varying length they will 
at frequent intervals be helped by Chinese and missionary experts to 
deepened spiritual experience and to concrete knowledge of modern farming, 
of cooperatives, of sociology, of simple medicine, and so on, thus 
enabling them throughout their lifetime to grow in knowledge “and in 
effectiveness. 


3, The Minister's New Task 


(a) As an individual, to be a type of minister almost unique in 
China (or elsewhere!); - holding a clear vision of God and man, living 
himself an incandescent Christian life, being a "saint" in the midst of 
activities concerned with the practical betterment of the community. 
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(>) To transform the existing churches from their comparatively 
isolated life within the community to an integral relationship with all 
life. This relationship will mean opposition to the evils in the commun- 
ity, and cooperation with, and sometimes leadership in, the constructive 
forces of it. This transformation will be extremely difficult, perhaps 
like "putting new wine in old skins"; but it must be accomplished unless 
the organizations built up during the past century of missionary work 
are to be scrapped and an effort made to build something entirely new. 


(c) To establish groups of Christians in new geographical areas 
along new lines, more truly integrated with the community life, and 
daringly experimental in dealing with the problems of religious reality, 
financial support of the group activities, and relations with local and 
world-wide problems and movement. 


C. KOREA 
1. Conditions in Non-Christian Society 


The loss of political autonomy to Japan and hard economic conditions 
are the two great causes for pessimism. Although there are a certain 
number of factories in the larger cities, employing from 50 to 400 people, 
most of the people obtain their livelihood through farming or small 
business. Outside the church Koreans feel that it is impossible to keep 
the Sabbath, either from necessity of carning their daily food or from 
ignorance of any better way to spend the day. 


About 80% of the people of the country live in rural areas. During 
the past two years or more there has been a very strong agitation for the 
improvement of agricultural methods. The government has taken a lead 
in this and in village improvement, but there has also been a great 
challenge to organized churches in the villages to take an active part in 
this work. 


During the past twenty years the government has estsblished many 
primary schools in the cities and country districts, secondary schools 
in the cities, and a few schools of college grade; but the number of 
educational institutions is so small that a very small percentage of the 
youth of the land have educational opportunities. Some schools conducted 
by the churches before the annexation have been forced out of existence, 
The opportunities for religious education in the form of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, Bible Clubs, and other forms of simple secular education 
are limited only by the ability of the church to seize them. 


The ethical and moral standards of the people are being destroyed 
by the introduction of socialism and communism, by the establishment 
of licensed prostitution, by the introduction of low-class movies 
especially from America, and by the encouragement of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor. An imperative call comes to the church and 
its leaders to occupy the field before these evils grow to greater 
proportions. 
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The conflict of the old and the new that one finds at every turn 
is marked. fhe most modern means of travel are found on every road along 
with the very ancient; the easiest and swiftest methods of transportation 
are found side by side with "“jiggy" coolie and the ox-cart; modern 
European. dress competes with the old style Korean dress; factories, 
modern business houses, homes and even mansions are dotted in among the 
houses of ancient Korean architecture. Young men and women find it 
almost impossible to find the proper course of conduct toward each others; 
wedding ceremonies according to extremely elaborate western custom are 
quite as often seen as those according to old Korean customs; young 
people educated in the schools of today are living in an entirely 
different world from that of their elders; and individualism is putting 
aside much of the ethics that has been the basis of the family system 
for centuries past. In all this change there is a new restlessness, and 
nearly all ideals sre in a state of flux. The church and the church 
worker can.only exclaim, "Who is sufficient for these things?" 


ae cthesCondition of the Church — 


Considering the fact that the work of the Christian chureh in 
Korea does not cover more than fifty years, the rapid spread of the 
Gospel to the remotest parts, the establishment of churches in country 
villages as well as in cities, and the large ingathering into the churches 
is remarkable. Men of all classes of society have come into the church. 
Great numbers of young people are within its influence. From the time of 
the founding of the church the ideal of self-propagation has been held 
before it. Many churches are so overcrowded that they cannot do effective 
and thorough work. The number of people that need individual instfuction 
and guidance is so great that the few qualified to give it find the task 
staggering. 


A second ideal of the church is that of self-government... The 
control of its ecclesiastical affairs has been in its own hands for years. 
There are in the native mind many weaknesses that must be overcome before 
the work of the church can be carried on smoothly. Most of the churches 
are well organized with complete lists of officers, In general each 
church is alive to its evangelistic opportunities even though it lacks the 
ability to meet them all. Because of the size of the Sunday schools, at 
least two and oftentimes three sessions are held each Sunday. Each church 
every year conducts two or three Bible conferences or evangelistic 
meetings, each lasting a week. Most churches have daily vacation Bible 
schools, some have kindergartens, children's Bible clubs, or day schools. 
Nearly every church has its missionary societies and young people's 
organizations. However, the National Christian Council has criticized 
the church for not being alive to its social opportunities. The church 
people are desirous of doing something and need 4 great deal of guidance. 
New kinds of work are usually begun very enthusiastically, but often are 
dropped unless the impetus to continued effort is given by the minister. 


The third ideal of self-support has helped to bring the churches 
to the standard of efficiency which they have attained. In general 
salaries of workers are paid by the churches themselves, and money for 
buildings is raised by the congregations, 
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During the past few years there have Sprung up in many churches 
dissensions that have been disastrous to the forward work of the church 
Many sections have been harrassed by so-called heresics - movements 
started by overemphasis on some phase of Spiritual life, 

Although the Japanese government affords religious liberty, many 
delicate questions involving the relation of the church to the state 
arise requiring great wisdom in their treatment. 


3. Qualifications of the Minister 


(a) First of all, he should be a man of a real Christian experience 
and have no doubt about his call to the ministry. He should be able to 
put the real spirit of worship into all his church services, and give a 
real spiritual meaning to all his Bible teaching. 


(b) He should be a man of wide sympathies and wide vision as to 
the possibilities of the church. 


(¢) He should be a man of ability, and have tact in handling the 
delicate problems of the congregation and in organizing the lay members 
for effective work. 


(d) He should be well educated and well trained in ways of church 
work. Among members in the city churches are found college and university 
graduates, and in most country churches are found some academy graduates 
and an occasional college graduate. The minister should have a thorough 
training in the Bible, and be able to think his own way through his own 
work. 


(e) He should receive more training in the task of meeting the 


practical issues of life and of leading the church in a program of social 
and economic reform. 


D. INDIA 


1. The Church Predominantly Rural 


“i 


In India the churches in cities are tolerably well served, and are 
much like city churches in other lands. Missionaries usually reside in 
the cities and thus strengthen the churches there; and while these city 
churches have tasks, they are not so peculiar to India as is the task in 
the rural sections. Moreover, the characteristic place of residence of 
the “depressed classes," from which the greatest numbers of Christians 
have come, is the village; and the task of the minister in India for 
which new training should be provided is rural. 


The influence of the Gospel in India is widespread. The Sermon on 
the Mount and the story of Christ sare known far beyond the Christian 
community; but those who confess Christ are less than two per cent. Of 
these there are large numbers in the lass Movements' districts who have 
never partaken of the Communion. The outcaste converts have little 
influence or prestige to contribute to organized Christianity, but the 
fact that the Christian churches receive social parishs has had a vast 
influence in India, 
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It is the first task of the minister of Christ in India to train 
these converts up to full Christian membership. This full membership 
will involve knowledge of the great truths of Christianity, and of their 
expression in Scripture, creed, and life, It will include some under- 
standing of the history of Christianity. The task will require of the 
minister particular sacrifices involved in the social inferiority of so 
many Christians. Ministers must live with these lowly folk, if 
Christianity is not to be discredited in the present generation. 


The Christian practical philosophy of life has won wide attention. 
The people are well aware that the "Sweepers" are more alien and repugnant 
to Europeans and Americans than to themselves. Yet they see them welcomed 
as equals in a church. If, therefore, this philosophy can be interpreted 
to India by a well-trained ministry, who for the salvation of the whole 
people evangelize the villagers beginning where Christ began with the 
poorest and the outcastewho are as sheep without a shepherd, then India 
will take notice. This evangel will be more potent by reason of the 
social and political unrest in India, in which the conversion of the 
outcaste classes to Christianity excites attention. It is not without 
meaning that Mahatma Gandhi has turned, frustrated in partisan politics, 
to the betterment of the depressed classes. In this he follows Christian 
teachers who for forty years have obeyed the Divine Spirit in this effort. 


The immediate future will tell whether these Mass Movement Christians, 
so generally converted and baptized, so few of them prepared for full 
church membership, can be trained in the full teaching of Christianity, 
or whether Christians shall be seen to take their religion lightly. 


Rural centers, where health work, agriculture, recreation and 
education shall be coordinated with the worship of God, must be set up, and 
pastors will be required to lead this work as a balanced and symmetrical 
expression of Christianity. For this they must be trained. Some pastors 
must be trained to be supervisors in order that the whole area of 
Christian activity may pass into Indian administration and leadership. 
Furthermore, for those who minister to India, training is needed in 
agricultural cooperation and in agricultural economics and sociology, 
in order that the minister may guard his people in rural reconstruction 
from false proposals and from exploiting leadership, He should also be 
trained in gardening in order to set his people an example. People on 
the land everywhere find divinity in the soil and stones and trees and 
beasts. The minister in India, where many gods have thus been found, 
should be so taught that he can lead the people to the one God who dwells 
in all reality. 


2. Observations 


(a) Pastors are too often paid out of American subsidies; they are 
not sufficiently dependent upon local support. 


(ob) The rural religious work is still using patterns left over 
from the nineteenth century, unadapted to the Mass Movement. 
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(c) The Mass Movement, 1895 - 1934, furnishes the following 
factors that should influence the training of pastors. Converts live 
in villages, and in a rigidly defined social status, They have secured 
an adaptation of traditional standards in that they are converted by 
families, or lodges made of heads of families, and brotherhoods; but 
are, of course, baptized as persons, The great majority of those 
baptized have no full-communion status; are untaught in the symbols of 
Christianity; and are able to contribute only a pittance. Yet, the Mass 
Movement Christians support themselves; they do not live in the mission 
compound, nor demand employment; but earn their own living by performing 
a valued office in the village economy. 


(d) The joint-family organization prevails throughout India, 
and is the unit of life. The family thus far has not been sufficiently 
emphasized as the matrix of Asiatic spirituality. In the Mass Movements 
“they come by families," and the minister should be trainod to see the 
sociological and the spiritual importance of this institution. 


3. The Work of the Indian Minister Demands Pastors 


(a) Who are prepared to develop and live in "larger parishes" or 
"rural reconstruction units,” in villages where they can advance this 
agricultural, sanitarian, educational, and recreational interest of the 
villagers. 


(b) Who will competently develop the worshipping congregation, 
the praying family, the Christian school, and maintain fellowship with 
the churches of all Christian faiths. They should therefore possess the 
symbols of Christianity and have the habits of prayer and of liturgy, 
and should know wel] both the content and the pattern of the parish 
fellowship. 


(c) Who will elicit and organize local support,(possibly with 
the guidance of a central fund); and with this develop local economic 
welfare, 


(A) Who will evangelize families within their assigned parish. 


(e)} Who will also direct their lay associates, cooperate with 
and develop leaders and candidates for the ministry; 


(f) Who will prepare Indian executives, to whom shall be 
entrusted supervision of pastors, visitation of congregations, planning 
of evangelism, direction of finance and benevolence, and the placement or 
removal of pastors: - all within a system agreed upon in the Indian 
Church. 


E. MEXICO 


The present situation in Mexico, somewhat akin to that of Russia 
and Turkey, although its revolution antedated theirs, comes out of 
abuses by " religion which was in partnership with a corrupt government 
and exploiting economic interests, aided greatly by the frreigner. 
Religious workers impatient with the extreme restraints placed en 
ecclesiastical programs today must not forget this. 
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The principal limitations in the fall of 1934 might be stated as 
follows: 


' which 


1. Prohibition of foreigners from "exercising the ministry,' 
has come to mean the prohibition of foreign ordained workers from 


entering the country as residents; 


2. The increasing difficulty of all foreign Christian workers 
entering the country except for brief periods of residence. North Ameri- 
can teachers and social workers are increasingly being refused entrance on 
the basis of new immigration laws and missionaries of long residence find 
it increasingly difficult to re-enter after their furlough period; 


5, &11 ehurch property has been taken over by the nation. School 
property has not been confiscated except in a few cases. Recent govern- 
mental action imperils any property used by theological seminaries. In 
the states of Tabasco and Sinaloa churches formerly ceded to congregations 
for their worship have been seized and turned over to labor unions as 
clubs. Some unused Catholic churches have been turned over to Protestants 
and to secular organizations: 


4, The number of ministers of a given denomination has been limited, 
on an average, of one to every 50,000 population in various states; 


5, A program of "socialization" of national education is being 
developed which threatens the complete elimination of Christian schools. 
The most extreme measures are being opposed violently both by Roman 
Catholic and secular educational forces, but it is not likely that there 
will be sufficient liberty granted, after the smoke of battle clears, for 
Evangelicals to feel like continuing their schools except in a very few 
cases, 


The preliminary announcement of the new educational legislation gives 
the philosophy of the present Mexican regime. It states: 


The long history of the struggle of the Mexican clergy to 
direct the conscience of the nation and against advanced and 
revolutionary ideas makes it necessary to introduce socialistic 
teaching that will help combat prejudices and religious dogmas, 
in order definitely to separate the children and youth from the 
Catholic clergy and any other religious sect. Religious pre- 
judices in all countries and the Catholic clergy, especially in 
Mexico, have been the constant scourge opposing the progress of 
humanity. In our Republic the Roman Catholic Church has 
opposed strenuously the betterment of our people, especially 
the poor. It is responsible for the “ar of Reform and the 
different "christero" revolutions with the object of conserving 
the capitalist class and retaining the mind and the will in 
slavery, obstructing the progress of humanity which ought to 
base its acts on social morality and not on those created by 
human fantasy or the dogmas of religion. To realize these aims 
the socislist school should carry out the following: 
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"Form a socialistic youth, strong physically and intellectually, 
free of religious prejudicess to prepare the workers which are 
needed in cur diverse industrial activities, enabling them 
socially and intellectually to defend their eonquest and to 
realize the socialist program, 


"Produce the rural workers which our agriculture demnds, 
forming not a new generation of peons but good men prepared 
technically, socially, and intellectually to be efficient 
factors for moral and mterial progress. 


"Train the specialists that will promote our industry, agri- 
culture and other economic interests not under the capitalistic 
control but under the principles of socialism to the degree 
that the revolution progresses toward collectivism. 


"Form professional groups identified with the interest of the 
common people who will give real social service, the university 
and professional schools emphasizing this in order to obtain 
its socialistic tendencies among the professional classes. 

The socislist school will carry on sn intensive work in favor 
of cooperatives not only within the schcol room but among the 
miss of population, and will promote 4 campaign cf culture in 
general, including campaigns against vice and fanaticism and 

in favor of socialist orientation, at.the same time contribut- 
ing to the progress cf science and the arts.... 


"The success of the reform requires the identification with 

the principles of socialism of all persons connected with the 
Ministry of Education. The same should apply to the professors 
of all other schools, they being strictly selected, with the 
dismissal of those whe do not comply with this requisite, 
applying the same rule of dismissal of reactionary elements to 
the University, preparatory and professional schools. 


"an essential factor for the success of the socialist school 
will be the educational unification made by this orientation 
in all parts of the country in official as well as private 
institutions. We would give to the State an effeetive control 
of private schools of cach grade while they are forming plans 
of study which will gusrantee the competency, ideology and 
morality of the directors and professors of the same, ve would 
establish as the best guirantee of the control by the State 

of primary schocls the power to close them if they depart from 
the norms impesed upon them and without eny recourse against 
the decision for closing." 


What are the particuler emphases in Mexican life that demand the 
attention of these who are to be the ministers of religion in the coming 


years? 


The spirit of the nation is represented in a great monument being 
erected in Mexico City today. In great letters emblazoned across the 
front is the fellowing dedication: TO THE REVOLUTION - YESTERDAY, 
TODAY AND TOMORRO”. Nothing of the past is ton sacred to be 
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scrutinized and if necessary for progress, to be eliminated. Every pro- 
blem must be considered from the standpoint of aiding the common man, 

and not, as in the past, the privileged classes of the landed aristocracy 
and the clergy. The Indian, not the white man; the Mexican, not the 
foreigner; the rurnl, not the urban, must now have first consideration. 
The government will mcve and more intervene in the life cf the people and 
provide for their needs in social, health, educational, recreational and 
cultural realms, Since other agencies that have heretofore funetioned 

in these realms are not likely to sympsthize with or to understand fully 
the social philosophy of the Revolution, such agencies, especially 
religious ones, are to have their influence curtailed as far 9s possible 
so that the gevernment my not be embarrassed by the propagation of 
doctrines counter to its socio-secular philosophy. 


The great intellectual problems that will challenge the minister 
of the future are: The necessary place of God and religion in a 
socinlized State; the meaning and the limitations cf Marxian and other 
socialist doctrines; relations between Church and State; relative values 
in organized and individual religion; ways that religion my aid and 
supplement the State's social program and maintain the primary place of 
the spiritual in individual and national life; ond the importance of wrld 
unity beth in political and religious realms. 


As for method and emphasis, the following should be taken into 
consideration. The remarkable Rural School Development has transfcrmed 
the whole conception of education and offers many suggestions to Christian 
workers both as to method and as to cooperation with the government in a 
task which is much beyond their resources to ecmplete within this 
generation. The emphasis on the Indian and on rural life by the government 
points out special opportunities for service in these fields by 
Evangelical workers, Awakened intellectual curiosity gives special 
opportunities for Christian literature, which might find a larger influence 
even than did the missionaries. Religious education, through Sunday 
schools, diversified educational programs in the churches, summer camps, 
boy ond girl scouts and various other activities are within the law. 
Christian hostels that weuld furnish homes for Evangelical youth ond 
others attending state schools offer important means of molding the 
character of the nation's students, In the midst sf the government's 
campiign against Christian schools officials encouraged evangelistic work 
among soldiers, shcwing that many new opportunities my be found when not 
connected with organized institutions, The unity of Christian forces 
facing the common enemy of secularism should receive more attention than 
ever before, 


The place of the laity, at a time when so many legal restrictions 
and financial limitations are reducing the number of professional workers 
challenges fresh consideration, In connection with the use of layrien, 
Prof. Harry P. Leach of the Union Theological Seminary of Mexico City, 
says: 
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"Only a few of the many churches are able to support their 
ministers at the present time, the rest are supported in part 
by mission funds, These funds have, in places, dwindled almost 
to the vanishing point with the result that numbers of our pastors 
are in financial need. Some have sbandoned their churches to 
engage in secular work while others have tried to help out the 
family income by working at homeopathy, truck-farming or some sort 
of merchandising while continuing to serve their churches.... 


"At the moment it is hard to imagine the majority of Mexican 
churches, even in a short time, being able to support their pastors, 
The economic status of the majority of our church membership is 
such that they are able to do very little in this regard. In 
numbers of village churches our membership consists of humble 
laboring folk whose wages at best range between 75 centavos and one 
peso per day, and at that they do not always work every day in the 
week. Their minister has been accustomed to a wage two to four 
times that large, which has created a considerable hiatus between 
the economic standarés of the preacher and his people in these 
village communities. It is very difficult to imagine the people 
supporting their preacher out of their very meager wages. It would 
seem that the preachers in these churches must look to some other 
source of income for the present other than the local church or the 
Mission Boards. 


"One solution to this problem was found on the west coast when 
the church at Acaponeta called an unmarried young mn named 
Eulalio Plascencia to labor with them as their pastor, promising 
him board and room and 15 pesos a month. At the same time he was 
free to follow his trade as brick-mason and painter. Eulalio has 
for some few years been very active in evangelizing in and around 
his home town of Rosario, Sinaloa, and has been encouraged by the 
Congregational Junta and given recognition of a sort without any 
remuneration at all. At my suggestion the Junta Anual sent him to 
the Seminary for a year of study which he concluded last November. 
He returned to Rosario, worked st his trade as oprortunity offered 
and finally received the call from Acaponeta. He is now there and 
the last I heard was that he was very happy with the arrangement. 
Strange as it may seem, Acaponeta, under this arrangement, is the 
only self-supporting church we have on the west coast. 


"May it not be that this case points the way to a type of 
ministry more suited to the needs and possibilities of large 
numbers of smaller churches in hiexico? 


"The city churches in Mexico are adequately manned and will be 
for some time to come. Probably we do not need to prepare more 
men just now for this ministry. Our present weak point is in 
holding and preparing men for the "dependent" churches. Perhaps the 
work for the next few years will be in selecting young artizans of 
evangelical zeal and intellectual potentiality and giving them in 4 
year's study, the core of what we have been giving the regular 
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students who have been completing the three year course. Why not 
get men who already know how to carn 4 living and give them the 
short course suggested? We have in past created 2 ministry on a 
par with the American ideal and now wo are finding that the 
American pattern does not fit into the lexican scene.” 


In connection with the problem of lay leadership and self-support, 
the rural schools offer several suggestions. Every community must assume 
before the work is begun the fundamental responsibility for the schocl, 
the teacher, the property, the community organization, athletic program 
and 211 other things that go along with the school. The fnct that these 
schools are carried on among the poorest people is a clear preof thet 
self-support dees not depend on large amounts of monoy when the werk is 
kept related to the standards of the community itself. Pedagogically 
the schcols teach that even if there were plenty of money to provide 
equipment, the best kind of education is found in having students build 
their own furniture, make their own money out of cn perative shops, 
gardens, and poultry forms, and provide for their own equipment and that 
this equipment should not be the superior kind breught from the city 
but the best which the community itself is accustcmed to have. Emphasis 
is placed on the ba@ pedagogy of using imported equipment and intricate 
modern machines from the outside which could never be bought by the 
community nor could repairs be made on them even if given gratis. 
Another evident lesson is to train the people along the lines of their 
own capabilities and not endeavor to educate them in the way of foreigners. 
Fundamentally, Mexicans are a hand-minded people, so they take naturally 
to mking their own equipment, erecting their simple schorl-buildings 
and raising their gardens and poultry. Leading the community tc develop 
along the lines of its own interests and talents and not trying to train 
them in outside lines, explains much cf the good results. 


The government is preparing to do itself much of the social and 
health work that missions have thought would rest upon them for many 
years to come. The Mexican Government is teaching people to bathe, clean 
their teeth, read and write, organize for community betterment, and many 
other tasks which have been occupying much of the missicnaries' time, 
Instead of resenting government's taking over these tasks, Christian 
workers might rejoice in it for it means that they will have much more 
time to give to their primsry spiritual work. 


Much greater opportunities are opening up for the actual living of 
the Christian life, making friends with people, sharing their joys and 
sorrows, doing in the best sense "personal work," inspiring people to 
put God in their writings, their teaching, their government jobs, their 
business and home life. These things, instead of giving major time to 
preaching (now prohibited to foreigners), to tooth-brush drills or to 
boy scout programs, may be the means of interpreting the place of 
spiritual matters to a nation that is developing a new passion for 
bettering the material conditicns of its masses. 


It is quite probable that the Christian worker will find that he 
will himself be called upon tc take some position in regard to the 
socialized program to which the government is committed. 
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Another significant thing about the new Mexican situation is that 
it is forcing more attention to bo given to the work of the Church and to 
religious cducation within the church. Nationalism end persecutions are 
not altogether bad. Limitations put en the foreigner are showing the 
Mexican Christians their own ability. Reductions of subsidies from foreign 
seurces .lso are bringing in evidence undreamed of resourecs among the 
Mexicans themselves. Movements against religion have brought renewed 
devetion te the Christian movement. The Mexican Church, just as anyyoung 
person, is being strengthened by having larger responsibtlities placed 
upon it, although this could result in tragedy if they came too suddenly. 
Rather than regarding it os defeat, victcry might be seen in the fact that 
the foreign missionary enterprise in Mexico is over, 


Let it be clearly stated ond emphasized, however, that uv to the 
present -evernment requirements do not stop the possibility or need of 
fellowship between North American and Mexican Christians, nor the giving cf 
money and certain kinds of personnel tc Christian activities in Mexico. 


For some time te come formal institutions with impressive buildings, 
inside cf which are carried on educational and propaganda precesses, not 
clearly identified with tho government program, will necessarily be under 
more or less suspicien and be subject to mere or less annoying control. 

It is a price which private institutions may expect to pay for their life; 
it is a problem that Christian leaders must meet squarely, patiently, and 
with sympathy for the multitudes that may receive the ministry of o new 
secial order, rather than an excessive resentment over the limitotions 
placed on efforts to build private institutions. Education «cf leadors 
should mke them eager to get out of the thick protective walls of their 
churches, where all agree with them, out into the rough and tumble of the 
market place and the plazas where all shades of political, social, and 
religious opinions are in violent contact, and be so sure of their faith 
that they are glad of the chance to witness for it in any of the numercus 
groups that in 11 parts of Mexice are teday discussing, more often wildly 
than wisely, the ways of life. 


By this is net meant that, as in the past, we my hope for a lorge 
number of "leaders" trained threugh many years, by mission funds, in social 
philesophy and theslogy. It looks now as though theological seminaries 
will not long be allowed to function, Training of 1 few intellectual 
leaders fer the Church should not be obandoned, but new ways cf doing it 
through state institutions, individual preparaticn, or foreign schools, 
must be found. The greet body cf Christien workers must be prepared to 
live and work with their people with much more complete identification, 
not only with their ideals but also helping them in their practical 
problems. 





Scme will adopt the method of taking definite training in the 
trades cr agriculture, others will not; but all should be so sympsthetic 
with the eovernment's socialized program that it will be regarded not 
as an enemy but os a friend, though at times a "misguided" one. mith all 
such friendship for the bettering of moterial conditions, the Christian 
worker must be so trained thet he will never forget the fundamental 
importance of the mystical, of the spirituel, of the central presence of 
his Lord, who said “Man cannot livo by bread alone." 
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F, AFRICA 


The areas in Africa differ materially from these in China, Japan, 
and India, characterized by old, strongly intrenched civilizations and 
religions, They have far more in common with fields in which primitive 
people are found, with animistic beliefs and forms of worship. In these 
older fields the work opened chiefly in the cities, where a stranger is 
not so noticeable, In approaching primitive peoples it is essential to 
go right to the chief in the tribal center, as no work can be undertaken 
without his consent, 


Furthermore, the Africans and other primitive people are pastoral 
or agricultural, or live by hunting or fishing. One must live among them 
and adapt his teaching to their customs, and his life to their mode of 
living. 


Much of the work, therefore, has to do with people who, in the early 
stages, are totally illiterate from our point of view and whose languages 
have not been reduced to writing. They have, on the other hand, an 
educational system of their own, marvelously adapted to the conditions in 
which they have to live, and a culture, traditions, and legal system highly 
developed and effective. These were once regarded as totally evil, because 
so many practices were of a character condemned by the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the good in them was not readily apparent. 


As years passed, study disclosed much that was of value and to 
which the people clung tenaciously. Aided by a knowledge of the science 
of anthropology, many have taken a far more sympathetic attitude toward 
the backgrounds and beliefs of primitive and animistic people. The 
establishment of strong rule, usually by foreign governments from so- 
called Christian lands, has resulted in the elimination of many of the 
harsher customs, or at least to the driving of other practices into 
seclusion. With less emphasis en this conflict of ideas, it is possible 
to search more deeply into the other realms of thought ond practice. 
These should now be the subject of deep study by every one who seeks to 
understand his people and to preserve all that is good or capable of 
modification or adaptation. This new and brosder attitude leads to 
higher appreciation of the importance of the African as an intermediary 
and to the need of a different type of preparation, so that he may be 
enabled to distinguish between the good and the evil in his own background 
and to seek to preserve the one and to discourage the other. 


Under these conditions it is perhaps natural that there should have 
been, from the beginning, far more tendency to build, in Africa, upon 
native lines rather than to transfer bodily our western ideas. The modo 
of living, of teaching, and of healing must necessarily be adapted to the 
conditions in which one has to work. Consequently schools, shops, 
churches, take on a character akin to those in the large tribal centers. 
Agriculture and animal husbandry form the basis of support and subsistence, 
The African minister may intreduce new seeds and plants, but he is 
practically forced to live upon the land, as imported goods are expensive 
or unattainable. The Africans are skilled farmers within their limitations, 
are skilled in the use of all their natural resources, and freely respond 
if friendly relations are established with the chief and with the 
officials in charge. 
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Work established under such conditions and among such penple 
necessarily moves along very simple lines, There is no literature. no 
books, and few points of ecntact. Interest is aroused by works of healing 
and by different ways of building, living, and thinking about things long ; 
a mystery to the simple folk of the bush. 


In Africa, many missions have developed main stations where the 
minister may be given the benefit of 9 braad range of preparation. Other 
missions believe in scattering their missionaries mere widely, putting 
one in each tribal center. These missions often do not do school work 
er build institutions. The larger results seem to have been obtained by 
the strong denominations with the large centers and the steady emphasis 
on the training of leaders to meet 21]l phases of the need. African life 
is unified and we cannot deal successfully with one part aside from the 
whole. 


Generally speaking, there is not a great deal of denominational 
competition. As the territory is vast and the language oroblem exceeding- 
ly difficult, the division into tribes and sub-tribal units tends 
naturally to division of territory among the various religious groups. 
Only in port cities and in mining and other industrial centers, where 
people come from all sections and tribes, is there any tendency t» 
overlap and duplicate. 


Much of the work in Africa is still in the pioneering stage and 
less than fifty years cld. Therefore much of the work has been with 
first generation converts, teachers, and preachers with the minimun of 
preparation. Only now in older fields is it possible tr speak of 
higher education and advanced training of high schocl and college grade, 


The opportunity of the African will be limited,unfortunately, 
in some areas by prejudices and obstacles placed in his way by the ruling 
peoples, But in others the governments are actually stimulating and even 
pressing the missions tc progress more rapidly by refusing to allow men 
to serve as pastors and teachers who have not passed higher examinations. 
There is no question but that many missions are so obsessed by the need 
of rapid and widespread evangelization that they continue to send out 
Africans with only the minimum of preperation. 


Men and women must be fitted for service in the larger towns and 
cities, the great mining centers, the larger and better schools. They 
must be fitted also to meet the changing conditions of the African village 
into which new influences are pouring from these towns and industries. 
Africa is on the move, in a period cf rapid change. 


The scarcity of foreign doctors mkes it necessary to provide 
medical training for large numbers of Africans. The eagerness of the 
people, young and old, for education, calls for greatly increased numbers 
of trained teachers, and the churches, growing rapidly, must keep up and 
ahead if they are to hald those who are to lead the Africa of the future. 
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The leaders of the Church have to deal also with government 
officials, not always friendly. They must speak their language and, 
when they are able to do so, they often win favor, There is increased 
recognition of the fact that advanced training may well be given in 
the official language of the territory. 


We must visualize an African leadership so well chosen and trained 
as to be able to guide and inspire the rising generation of eager 
youth, of sophisticated men and wemen from the towns and mines, of 
government officials, as well as the simpler msses still in the bush 
and in the kreals. Only thus can we build © Church which will be 
worthy of the name of Christ and which can help to prepare the way for 
the Africa of the future - whatever it is to be, 


VI. CONCLUSION 


If the work of the minister fcr which training is needed seems 
overwhelming, let us soberly face that fact. This is one great reason 
why we should cooperate with leaders in the ycunger churches to develop 
a type of training best suited to this demanding situation. This survey 
certainly mkes manifest that the manifold types of work open to the 
minister abroad require an intelligent and devoted loyalty to Jesus 
Christ on his part to sustain and empower him in his life and work, 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION IT 
THE KIND, METHODS, AND CONTENT OF TRAINING NEEDED 


Chairman: Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown 


i INTRODUCTIGN 


No one will expect adequate treatment of details in this tentative re- 
port. The Commission has had no funds available for rescarch nor has any one of 
its members been able to give any more than marginal time to the study. However, 
this report has the advantage of being built upon the work of Commission I, deal- 
ing with "The Work of the Ministry for Which Training is to be Provided." 

It also has the advantage of utilizing the results of several very significant 
and adequately financed surveys which have been made in recent years. 


II, CONTRIBUTION OF RECENT SURVEYS 


The surveys and other studies of missionary work in the Far East during 
the last four years are an evidence of intense sympathetic interest in the movement. 
To many they seem to have been well timed. The world-wide changes in thought and 
life, together with the success of the enterprise to date, not to mention some 
failures, made a careful re-study not optional but necéssary. The falling income 
accentuated by the economic depression created a period in which expansion was un~- 
thinkable, but a careful preparation for the future advance most opportune. One 
finds everywhere in the Far East a very heartening eagerness on the part of the 
nationals and missionaries to face all of the facts, to reappraise their own work 
and to improve its character. The studies made by several commissions and individ- 
uals from abroad could not have been made so significant without the studies which 
were going on in the several fields initiated by the leaders in these fields. 


The following have had a very significant bearing upon the question of 
selecting and training ministers: Studies in Rural Reconstruction, by Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield; Religious Education in the Chimese Church, a study made by a 
Commission of which Dr. Jesse Lee Corley was the chairman; Christian Mass Movements 
in India, directed by Dr. Wascom Pickett under the auspices of the National Chris-~ 
tian Council; the studies made by the Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India, the Commission on Christian ~~ Fducation in Japan, the Commission on the 
Study of Church History, and the Layments Foreign Mission Inquiry, together with the 
reports of many individual board deputations. All of these studies have a profound 
Significance for theological education in these lands and if carefully examined 
will reveal agreement on several steps which can be taken to strengthen the national. 
Christian ministry in India, China and Japan. 


They will be found in essential agreement on the following items: First, 
the church of the future in the Far East must be an indigenous church and hence too 
much attention cannot be given to the training of nationcls for leadership in the 
Christian movement; second, the standards for recruiting and training these future 
leaders must keep abreast of the rising standards in all other professions in these 
countries; third, closer cocperation between denominations must be secured in 
order to improve the program of training, Two paragraphs quoted from Commission 
reports may be cited to support and to illustrate the above statement. The 
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A ; bets Sle omme ions concernin 
Commission on Christicn Higher Education ia India in its sicccaestet chs : 


theological education says: 


"Tt is clear that the way of progress in the future involves ripe sa i 
(a) such cocperative effort as may help to set the teaching of pone aa 
free from narrow denominationalism and may make it possible to pers 
in the eclloges a strong group of able Indian and non~Indian paris Fe: 
(b) the encouragement in every way possible of the einen es 125 ae ha 
the vernaculars, suitable for the education of pastors and the oui en in 
of their cultural and Christian life; as alse o1 the prod ee aia S) 
in English as wel] which shall aim at the wranslation of AN Ee : eas 
into the forms of Indian thought and the relation of the Indian het ot 
heritage to the Christian heritige <f the West. It would follow ore | 
that tho trainias of pastors and ovAligclists should further (c) er dee e 
teaching given to the actual life of tue pEOdLe and anke it ape pe those 
under instruction, by practical training, that Christianity is a way by 
which méh and women in Tndia may be helped to live their common lives and 


to serve cach other." (p.240-241) 


To this should be added the followings 


"We recommend that the number of theclogical seminaries in China, Japan 
and India be greatly reduced and that the type of training be prefcoundly 
transformed, sc that the emphasis may be put upon preparation for the 
practical, social and human tasks which confront a spiritual leader in 
the actual world at the present time, both in the city and in the rural 
commnity. More effort should be made to develop and deepen the inner 
life of those who are to be the spiritual leaders in these countries. 

The aim of the seminary in training its workers should be to discover and 
present the universal and essential fentures of Christian life and thought 
and service, and the denominational aspect of the training should take a 
subordinate place." (Roe-Thinking Missions, p.115) 


The reports on education in Africa and in East Africa by ccmmissions under the 
leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, the study of "Modern Industry and the African" 
by a Commission headed by Mr. J. Merle Davis, together with a volume by Dr. J. H. 
Gldham on "The Re-Making of Man in Africa", are of uajor importance in the considera- 
tion of the training of the ministry in Africa. 


The recent visit of Dr. John R. Mott and the reports and recommendations of the 
conferences under his leadership in South and Central Africa are just off the press 
and will have a profound influence and deserve the most careful study. 


Lit, DESINITIGN OF THE"MINISTRY", 


i centemeen + ete eee 





This Comission has prinarily concerned itself with the problems of a well 
. . . + ee oes sat a e. oid re a = Hey s oe. B : 
trained ninistry both urban and rured ~ with a minimum background education corre- 
sponding to the American high school, and for churches that can financially support 
this nore highly trained winister. In doing so the Commission has not overlooked 
hie ass “> dae ot s s . des ® 
the fact that dhe wrk of the caurches in Asia, Africa, Latin America and other lands 
must necessarily be developed in villages and toms, fcr not less that 80% of the 
© ; 3 - 3 oy ™ Ss « hota. 4 7° 
populations cf these lands are in rural areas. © The problems of local Leadership 
4 + ary ~ ie al " + I ™ atk « 4 -~ j i. “7 - f + } " 
in these rural groups are urgently important for the growth of the churches, but 
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these properly call for specialized study that fails outside the limits accepted 
by this Commission. To some extent these village groups will be under voluntary 
lay leadership, with the training of whom another Commission is concerned. Other 
leaders of these groups will be local preachers, or catechists, or school teachers, 
or other part-time workers. In some areas these groups will be organized in cir- 
cuits of "larger parishes", under the supervision of an older or more experienced 
minister, The practice of the various denominations differs widely with reference 
to the ordination of ministers, - in some these local leaders will not be ordained, 
and in others, ordination, the title, and responsibility of a minister will be 
conferred on practically sll men who give their full time to church work. However, 
the ministry to which this Commission directs attention are those ordained men in 
the church, in city and country, on whom the church must depend for intellectual 
ieadership, interpreting the Christian message, and organizing end directing the 
lay membership for effective service. Fully aware of the essential importance 

of the problons involved in the building up of 2 rural church which cannot be sgepa- 
rated from any thorough-going study of the development of the Younger feconet 
this Commission has deemed it necessary ta focus its report on that kind of train- 
ing that will provide the men who will doverminc, humanly speaking, the program 
for the whole caurch in these lands, and the motive power that will make the pro- 
gram effective. 


CV. MINTSTERTAL QGUALTFICATTONS 


All will agree that ministers at home or abroad should huve these quali -- 
ties —- an experience of fellowship with God as revealed in Jesus Christ, a friendly 
personality, a heroic, adventurescne, Sey Piniosetaine spirit, rescurcefulness and 
persistence, breadth of knowledge about their ovm and other religions, skill in 
preaching and tesching, skili to guide the people in the solution of some cf their 
practical every-day problems, economic and sccial as well as religious prcblens. 


This is a difficult order to fill either im the Far East or in the West. 

All of us might well sey with Paul, "Who is sufficient for these things?" But 
every one of these items is es AEN ULE and a ministry which has them must be pro- 
duced. It seems obvious, ticrefore, that training in the future must be conducted 
on a higher cducational level than much of it which has been carried on in the 
past. More use should be made cf laymen. The present movement to give sufficient 
training to lay leaders to enable them to guide the work of many village churches, 
is to be encouraged. Dut if church history tells us anything plainly, it is that 
a well trained leadership, giving practically full time to the premotion of the 
Christian movement, is necessary for its success. 


Withcut disputing whether the pelicy was right cr wrong in the past, it is 
evident that we must select men of hizher educaticnal attainment for tais full-time 
leadership of the future than many who sre now in the ordained and Licensed ranks 
cf the ministry. For after all, religion deals not See with emotions and conduct, 
but also very much with ideas. To take one uhose ett | life ig cn the Junior High 
School level and try tc make of him on interpreter cof the Chrigtian philosophy of 
life, showing the background cf Christianity, its cssenticl menning today and its 
relation to the problems of every-day life, is simpiy impossible. A Gcd-inspired 
genius with little education may ronder exceptional service by his life and testi - 
ony, but with rare exceptions he should serve as a layman and not as a ministcr. 
Ministers will be few in comparison with the total pornulation end therefore they 
should be of the best in mind as well as in s2intliness of spirit ~ men who can 
follow in the footsteps of Saint Paul, Luther, Calvin and Wesley. The equivalent 
of High School sraduation should be the mininum fer entrance into the regular 
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courses of the theclogicel schools, although one would he sartily favor having the 
schools give extension courses to ministers already in service and to laymen whe 
are not up to the standard. 


V. FINAL JUDGMENT LEFT TO J INDIGENGUS CHURCH 


We recognize that the Leda ean of the curriculum and of any teach- 
ing staff requires the mos 5. painstaking study and far-sighted planning by men and 
yvomnen who are on the ground. nhibresorel the suggestions contained in this report 
are offered primarily for modiffic:.ticn and elaboration by these who are on the 
field. We who ave partners in’ this enterprise at the eu base are simply ex~ 
pressing our judgments in the light of our personal experiences ywnd of previous 
studies. 

VIL. MERGERS IN THECLOGICAL “DUCATION 





We are happy to know that in the lands under consideration mergers are 
being made in theological education and that more ere contemplated. The reports 
of the Commission on Christian Bducation in Japan, the Commission on Christian 
Higher Fducation in India, and of the Laymon's Foreign Missions Inquiry all urge 
such action, and the mergers achieved or in process offer i voa..t indicate that 
this principle has the hearty endorsement of missionaries and nationals. It 
Seems to be certain that there wili be a brighter future for the Christian move- 
ment if its professional (full ey leadsrs are trained in institutions where 
the merging of the resourees of several denominations with a common program cf 
training will make vossible a streng faculty, adequate equipment together witn 
a student body of sufficivnt sise and ability to be stimulating. In modern 
education students accept increasing responsibility for aducating themselves. 
Hence, a large group represonting several viewpoints and types of experience 
will provide mere inspiration than a smaller and more intellectually restricted 
groupe 


While wholeheartedly endersing this principle jour Commission does not . 
feel like making more than a few recommendations for the accomplishment of new } 


mergers. ‘ihe achievements and pessibilities of some of the union theological 
institutions in India and China cffoer o gcod object lesson and we believe that 
"where there's a will" a way can be found to bring about the desired end. For 
example, when a large endownent was recently loft to Nenking Theelegical Sominary 
there was very general rejoicing because the instituticn had been » union insti- 
tution scveral years before the bequest was made ond many have high hopes that 

as a cooperative cento« this institution may serve in very significant ways the 
whole vast coyntry of China. 


| 


We do not blame universities which have theological collages for not 
wishing to give them up, ne more than we blame comunitics for not wishing to 
see thoir colleges, no matter how weak, moved aisy to be merged with a larger and 
better institution. But the Christian churches Simply cannet support all of 
the ecllegos and theological schools which various sections cf a country may 
desire. WwW cannot toe often "  omphasize as Jesus did that our religion is a 
leaven and that the quality of this loaven must be maintained at all costs. 
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The making cf the curriculum for the training of both ministers and lay- 
men who are to work in distant lends imst be left largely to the leaders on the 
mission fields, but your Commission wishes tc assure these leaders that its mem- 
bers will be happy te share their own expericnecs in facing similar problems when- 
ever thoir counsel may be sought. 


Ample provision must be made fcr the minister to keep up his training afte: 
he leaves the theclogiceal seminaries. It is a fatal weakness then these seminaries, 
either in the Gecident cr the Orient, fail tc develop in their students habits 
of study which will persist through life. Some adequate program of study must be 
provided to assist and guide the busy minister after he leaves the schools. In 
some ccuntries these are called "Refresher Courses", - while in America they are 
often called "Extension Courses". Some institutions urge their alumni to return to 
the campus for such work, thile others may promcte study by correspondence. 


Gne of the serious handicaps to the development of an educated ministry 
in some lands is the fact that the minister reads Imzlish, French ond German with 
difficulty, while tco few great works on the Christian religion have been produced 
in his own language, It is generally recognized that a larger number of able 
writers must be developed and released from other duties sufficiently to enable 
them to enrich the theological literature of their indigenous churches. 


Tne Commission on Christian Higher Educaticn in India states very convinc- 
ingly the case fcr inmost of the highly developed mission fields when it pleads for 
research and experimentation 95 a necessary part of the theological curriculun. 
Such a program weuld not only lead to better training cf the ministry, but would 
alse go far toward enriching theolsgical literature. 


Tt is clearly understood th.t any curriculun that can be considered 

adequate te the needs of the mission fieid must include a scholarly as well as a 
devoticnal study, knowledge, and use of the Christian Scriptures; a knowledge of 
the essential progress of the Church througheut her history, with a study of the 
methods for preserving and collecting the history cf the Church cn the mission 
field; the study of theology, nct as a set system, but as an attempt to under- 
stand the thought of the lend in connection with the best Christian thought con- 
cerning God and His dealings with men; tegether with such practical subjects as 
will enable the worker tc build up a Christian secicty in the village where he work. 
These would include plans for worship and devotion, homiletics, and the making and 
delivery of sermons, methods of evangelism including music, pastoral work, and the 
like, with special emphasis on metneds for rural. reconstruction, including the en- 
listing together of all agencies working for the good of the village. 


An item which is receiving an increased anount of attention in the theo- 

logical schocls of America and which has been toc much neglected in many lands is 

he progra of field supervision. Students too often get the theory cf religious 
work and much subject content, all indispensable, but they are not taught how to 
use their materials. The surveyers of recent years have been disappointed to find 
so few experinent conters in religious education and rurel welfare work adjacent to 
theological. schools. A few such centers are in the making, but the method has not 
been used generally or with adequate supervision. Theclogical work at home or 
abroad will never be at its best until some form of laboratory field work under 
competent supervision is a purt of the program. This should include every phase of 
the work of the minister, his preaching and conducting of worship, as vcll as his 
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teaching and social welfare projects. 


One of the most hopeful signs of progress is the increasing attention 
that is being given to a more adequately trained rural ministry, - a ministry, 
trained not only in theology, worship, religious education, Christian nurture, 
church administration; intelligent regarding the rural setting and normal rural 
expericnces of the people; . and able to help in practical ways in the many phases 
of individual and community life - social, economic, mental, and physical, in- 
terpreting God and exemplifying Christ in all relationships without as well as 
within the church. Such a task requires more rather than less training. That it 
is a realizable task is well indicated by the beginnings of a program of rural 
training at the Nanking Theological Seminary where regular coursd® on the problems 
of the rural char¢h and the rural ministry are included in the curriculum of the 
seminary; where one of the four yoars /Sauinaty course may be taken at the Rural 
Leaders! Training School at the University of Nanking College of Agriculture; 
where supervised rural church field work is provided in a rural parish with a 
highly trained 2nd successful rural minister; where there is a spirit of inquiry 
and investigation into the necds of the rural church for which training is re- 
quired; where the problems of lay leadership are being studied and lay leaders 
are being trained in the local rurel church; where community problems are 
recognized as an inescapable responsibility of the rural pastor and the rural 
Christians; where religious education is being worked out for specific rural 
groups; and where (and this is extremely important) the rural ministry is being 
exalted and dignified. (In this connection cnroful study should be given to the 
reports of Dr, Kenyen Lb, Butterfield, which emphasize the community~wide service 
of the church.) 


Religious Education has not received in the curricula of theological 
schools in the inission fields anything like the place it has been given in the 
Seminaries of America. Gne reason for this inzy be because the religious education 
of children and young people in these distant fields has been assigned very largely 
to the week-day scheols of all grades, and the pastors have had little if any re- 
sponsibility for teaching or for the supervising of teaching. Provision for re- 
ligious instruction in the primary schools, middle schools, high schools and col- 
leges should continue and should receive more careful attention than ever before. 
When a course is compulsory it cften tends te become perfunctory and deadening. 

The teaching of the Bible and other religious inaterials in these schools has not 
been an unqualified success, although much good has been dene. But in Japan, 
China, Burma, Turkey, and to an increasing cegree in India and other countries, 
such compulsory instruction is ne longer permitted by the governments. Where the 
teachers are coupetent it is still going on very successfully in voluntary study 
classes as "electives" within the scacols. This is of very great importance and 
must receive increasing attention so that the results will be more satisfactory. 


However, 2 mich heavier responsibility for the careful painstaking teach- 
ing of the old as well as the young must be placed upon tne local churches them 
selves, And it is in the very nature of his office that the pastor, following 
the example of his Lerd, the Master Teacher, shall himself become a teacher and a 
supervisor of teachers. Students who survey the situation in mission fields are 
disappointed at what they find in this particular. Pastors are often of too low 
a grade intcllectually to become teachers, and the training offered in the seni- 
naries 1s aluost universally toc inadequate to make the future supply of pastors 
competent to organize und direct a church schcol. Brighter days are ahead. The 
forward movement, of which Dr. Jesse Corley's work in China was a part, gives genu- 
ine promise of achievement in this field. Nanking and other theological schocls 
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in China are determined to give Religious Tducation the emphasis which the new day 
demands. The National Christian Council of China is emphasizing this work. Japan 
is also meking progress in some of her theological seminaries and through her 
National Sunday Schcol Association which works in close affiliation with the Nat- 
ional Christian Council of Japan. India and cther countries can alse show promis- 
ing developments in this field of study. 


VITI. FACULTY SFELECTICN AND TRAINING 





[It is self evident that if a streng school of theology is to be developed 
the administrative head of the institution must be given a reasonable degree of 
freedom in selecting his faculty. In America a college president is measured by 
his ability to build up a faculty, but in Christian schocls supported by other 
lands the matter is tec often beyond his control. Scmetimes he is given teachers 
by denominational Mission Councils on the field and scnetimes by the missionary 
boards in America. These Councils have 2 right to be consulted, but they should 
not have the right to go over the heads of a president and his board of trustees 
in the selection of faculty members, 


The question of the training of faculty members is not a simple one. 
However, experience seems te teach us that a national. whe has been well trained 
in his homeland and has hed graduate training in Furope or America will, if his 
other qualities are satisfactory, make a very successful teacher. Some nationals 
who have been able to take advanced degrees in their oym lands will render ac- 
ceptable service, while it will always be true that cther nationals with less 
training may have a genivs for a certain line of work or an unusual range cf ex- 
perience and prove to be just the type of teacher needed. Of cne type of teacher 
all adninistrative officers must beware, namely, the one whe cares more for his 
books than for his students or for the winning of mon and omen tc Jesus Christ. 
Whether this attitude comes about through years of study broad or through experi- 
ences in his own land, it is fetal to success in the training cf men and women for 
the Christian ministry. A few such persons nay be useful in research and in 
creating literature, but they cannot be rated as successful teachers. 


It is generally agreed that a reasonable prcporticon of missionaries 
highly qualified will strengthen any theclogical schocl faculty, while from Japan 
and other countries comes the urgent request for some visiting professors cf 
conspicucus ability and influence to render service cf limited duration to their 
schools. 


IX. THE TRAINING GF NATIONALS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Gne of the interesting problems ts explore is how far national leaders 
should be trained in Amorica or Europe fer work in the Far East. Those on the 
field are in a better position to judge taan the members of this Commissicn, but 
our observations and expericnce lead us te believe that exceptional men and tomen 
will find it very profitable to take some graduate training in America. Those of 
limited ability and those wie are too deficient in the use of the English language 
should not come to America. Tco often in the past we nave reccived students 
whose coming sas made possible by their ow aggressiveness and the willingness of 
parents or friends te uake sacrifices for then, instead of by reason of their om 
worth tc the miseionary enterprise. This situation is being corrected but doubt 
less still sersists to some degree. Also we sometines meet able nationals who are 
trained in America largely ot the expense cf the Church and who de not wish tc go 
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back to their home countries. This situation could be remedied if more care were 
taken in recommending as well as admitting students, and if such students were 
more adequately financed and assured of a place to work in the Church when they 
return. Although ample allowance should be made for exceptional cases, it may 

be taken as a rule that advanced training in America should be given only to those 
who have been tried in some field of service before coming to America. Of course, 
this recommendation is not meant to discourage from coming to America any well 
qualified nationals who are able to finance their owm education. 


Large scholarships in American institutions for a few men and women of 
most conspicuous ability would be a wise investment on the part of the Christian 
churches. And the time may not be far distant when an exchange of students as well 
as an exchange of professors will be practicable, for it is already desirable and 
has occasionally been tried out with success. The Amherst House at Doshisha 
with its dormitory and social facilities and the presence of one Amherst graduate 
as a resident for a short period of years is an excellent plan now being tried 
in the college field. While few if any theologi.cal. schools in America could main- 
tain such a house, they could contribite a graduate student or two to the student 
life of some theological school abroad, and in return receive on a graduate schol- 
arship basis some able graduate student from abroad. 


X. TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR TYPICAL COUNTRIES 


Your Commission offers the following very tentative suggestions with 
reference to trnining in specific lands, conscious of the fact that we are passing 
on vrincipally what we have learned from nationals and missionaries in these lands. 


AFRICA The work in Africa, being largely located at tribal centers, and in many 
cases already developed along the Jines of the rural reconstruction units recom 
mended by Dr. Butterfield, with agricultural, industrial, medical, educational, 
nermal and religious training, shows a comprehensive and effective approach to 

the life of the African. Tho African thinks of life as a unit, rather than in its 
various segments, aud the training of the ministry should be conducted in Africa 
at cuch centers, as the minister must be trained to deal helpfully with all the 
phases of Un: Life of his people, at whatever stage they may be. 


Even though the ministcr may be located at a mining or industrial center, 
the men and women with whom he is dealing are apt to be moving frequently back 
and forth from their villages, and the village and rural life must constantly 
be kept in mind, perhaps with frequent opportunity for the minister to visit his 
people and possibly to interchange with some other men who is in village work so 
that the two lines of interest may ever be kept in synpathy and fullest under- 
standing. 


JAPAN The Japanese Church is almost entirely self-supporting and is essentially 
in a thriving condition. Because her leaders expect only a small proporticn of 
their support to come from us, it ill behooves us to offer any unsolicited advice. 
However, it may be fair to say that we will wholehcartedly seck to increase our 
support to any group of institutions which may peocl their rescurces so as tec make 
a strenger and botter theological school. 


In Tokye it would ssem os if several of the denominaticns could concentrate 
their resources about cne central school. In Kioto, Doshisha has a strong faculty. 
In kobe ave tyo theological scheols, while in Gsaka, nearby, there is a strong 
center of training for women, Lomouth. It would look as if the Presbyterians and 
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Methodists in this vicinity could work out a cooperative program which would make 
their resources render a greater service. 


Gne or more centers of training for rural work should be established. 
To your Commission at this distance it seems as if the institution in Tokyo might 
specialize in preparation for urban work, while another center, in cooperation 
with Kagawa's program, might stress training for the improvemont of country life. 


Provision should be made for research and experimentation, with training 
in methods of research. While the Japanese have revealed a special aptitude in 
research and experimentation, there is almost complete neglect of research and 
experinantation in the peculiar ficld of the Church, 


Statistical studies of church membership, particularly in Japan, are in 
striking contrast with those in America. However, here and there a teacher 
or minister in Japan has discovered religious interest on the part of Japanese 
| youth quite parallel to that of American youth, though not yet reflected in church 
membership. It eppears that the failure of youth tc express religious interest 
and to join the church is not so much due to any great variation in the psycholog~ 
ical factor as to the environment including religious training in church and home. 


t 


We suggest that such research and experimentation may be made in existing 
schools, but that it would be greatly stimulated through special graduate courses, 
summer courses, or special lecture courses with the cooperation of Americans 
especially equipped for the task. Another rich field for experimentation, fortu- 
) nately under way but not yet generally recognized in the schools, is in rural soci- 

ology. In both these fields sufficient interest of naticnals has been revealed to 
i justify American cooperation. There is also great need for experimentation in 
social work as applied to neglectod classes or groups. 


CHINA China is fortunate in having two union institutions doing theological work 
on a graduate basis, Nanking and Yenching. In addition to these she has several 
schools, such as Peking School of Theology and the Theological Department of 
Shanghai University, doing a good quality of work with students of college grade. 
She is less fortunate in having a considerable nunber of institutions for minis- 
terial training which build their program upon the basis of junior middle school 
preparation or less. It appears to your Commission as if a theological seminary 
should at least require senior middle school graduaticn (equivalent to high school 
in America) for all in its regular classes. The graduates of theclogical seminar- 
ies expect to become ordained and to make the Christian ministry their life work. 
Ertension course/and other means sliould be used to train those of lesser education 

who are already in the ministry, ana to train laymen for part—time service. 
Notwithstanding all that may be said about the poverty of the multitudes in China, 
educational standards are rising while the economic status of many is being improved 
and the uneducated ministers will, if they are not already, become 4 liability 
rather than an asset. 
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INDIA [India is well organized for theological education. There is an 
All~India Theologicai Committee which acts as a sub-committee of the Central 
Board of Christian Higher Education under the Naticnal Council. On this 
Theological Committee are represented all the larger schools for theological 
training as well as all kinds of training. Since the re-organization of the 
Serampore Governing GJouncil and Senate, that institution has been the center 
of consultation along this line. There is a distinct attempt being made to 
relate the teaching and training of theolcgicel seminaries to the needs of 
village people, and while the higher institutions are trying to fit men for 
leadership in theological thought as well as Christian service, the seminaries 
of the L. Th. grade (Licentiate in Theology) are definitely working to produce 
men who will be of the greatest service in the village environment. There is 
need of still closer cooperation and the union of more institutions until 
there is one first-class vernacular sominary of the L. Th. grade on each major 

anguage area. Four institutions do work of the B. D. grade, and some six or 
more are now preparing students for the L. Th. diploma examinations conducted - 
by the Serampore Senate. Large stress is being placed on rural work, as the 
multitudes in India are in the villages. While encouraging progress is being made 
we believe that still greater attention should be given to the development of 
union institutions for theological study. 


XI. _ CONCLUSION 


In conclusicn we wish te pledge ourselves not only to a further study 
of the problems discussed in this report, but also to an effort to secure 
more adequate support in America for the program of theological education 
in distant lands. Particularly are we intcrested in those institutions which 
dcnonstrate the disposition to ccoperate with other institutions and agencies 
to the end that the best pnessible teaching resources are made available to the 
greatest possible number of Christians. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION III 
TRAINING OF VOLUNTARY LAY WORKERS 


Chairman: Dr. Jesse H. Arnup 


ae y tk On” OO WE 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In carrying forward its survey your Commission became increasing-~ 
ly aware that the subject is one of fundamental importance to the progress 
of the church abroad. 


Early in our study, however, it became apparent that while the 
younger churches - as also the older churches - have been greatly en- 
riched by the service of voluntary lay leaders, this service has been ren- 
dered almost entirely by men and women without special training. 


With the exception of those who have been Mohammedans, Nationals 
coming into the younger churches from among the followers of non-Christian 
religions carry with them no tradition of voluntary lay service in support 
of religious organizations or for the propagation of their faith. 


Although individual instances can te cited of institutions or 
organizations working for the production of trained voluntary leaders in 
the younger churches, we could find no trace of a general plan or wide- 
spread systematic effort in that direction. 


Throughout the world field there would appear to be a general 
awakening to the importance of this subject and some hopeful instances of 
planning and experiment can be reported, 


II. THE TRAINING OF VOLUNTARY LAY LEADERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


The ‘most cursory glance into church history will show .that the 
services of voluntary lay workers have.been beyond computation; it-is 
equally clear, however, that there has been a minimum of ink StS train- 
ing. In the ett vi they learned to do i wae io ; ‘da ataae 

Bead “hon Wet ae, 

In the first age of christianity the Set Or ey of: onrtettnh s were 
in a sense voluntary lay workers and the new faith was spread by the 
personal testimony and influence of individuals who had an experience of 
the risen Christ in their hearts. In this there is a close analogy to the 
creation of new soheres of work in the mission field today. The develop- 
ment of the church was not due to the following of a set program but was 
spontaneous and thus it was that organization cam only by degrees as the 
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Christian community strove to meet their own religious needs and to find 
the most effective way of propagating the Gospel among their neighbors. 
At first it is probable that there was no official ministry, as we under- 
stand it. The disciples enjoyed a natural primacy but the group as a 
whole was a fellowship of equals. After the death of Stephen and the 
scattering of the Hellenistic members of the Christian group there was a 
definite missionary activity, in which each individual spoke from his own 
experience and was, consciously or unconsciously, a missionary, Little 
companies of Christian brethren came into being; Christian communities 
were to be found in Palestine and beyond and it was from some of these 
that the great missionary journeys of Paul and others originated, Thus 
the importance of the voluntary lay workers in this early period can hardly 
be over-emphasized. They remain as a shining example to Christians of 
every creed in every land. 


But with this expansion there came consolidation and unification 
of the Christian groups so that by degrees there was a developgent from a 
free brotherhood into an organized society. The several informal minis- 
tries of the arly years tended to disappear and were replaced by a 
permanent, official ministry. Voluntary work was still carried on, per- 
sonal testimony was important still, but some at least of the spontaneity 
had gone, There were for example, the Readers who exercised a minis try 
that was frequently voluntary; the Exorcists who were thought to have the 
power of casting out demons; the Precentors who gave leadership in the 
music of the sanctuary; and most important of all, the deaconesses. Among 
all the unordained workers of the time none rendered finer service than 
the devoted band of women in the early church as they gave themselves to 
many humble yet necessary tasks in the service of their fellow Christians. 
Doubtless, their works of mercy and theftr personal testimony did much to 
win others to the church. 


The later development of monasticism offers an interesting study 
but in the min its members must be classes as professionals and cannot 
properly be included in the list of voluntary wnerdained workers in the 
service of the church, 


Following the Reformation John Calvin instituted the office of 
elder in the church. The immeasurable contribution of these men to the 
development of churches holding the Presbyterian system is too well-known 
to need discussion here. Though set apart to the office they can properly 
be classified as voluntary lay workers within the meaning of the term as 
used in our study. 


The office of deacon was also instituted in some branches of the 
church, not as an order of the threefold ministry, but as a group concerned 
with the business needs of a congregation as a means to its spiritual wel- 
fare. In some countries, ton, following the Reformation, the office of 
catechist was revived and it is possible that a revival today of much more 
of this kind of work among unordained lay leaders would be one of the most 
effective means of giving lay leadership. 
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Since the Reformtion period the most striking example of effec- 
tive lay work is found in the Moravian movement. This brotherhood was a 
people set apart by their religion. In some ways they remind us of a 
monastic community or at least of a semi-conventual group. They lived 
according to rule and paid particular attention to prayer and worship. 
They were like a body of Christian soldiers, willing to do anything and 
to go anywhere in the service of Christ. The keen missionary zeal they 
exhibited and the amazing story f the heroism of a whole people, are too 
well-known to admit of expansion here. 


Closely akin to the Moravian Brethren were the Methodists, the pro- 
duct of the evangelistic revival in England. In connection with their 
work two points might be brought up here. First, the class meeting, 
important in the spiritual realm and for the lay leadership that developed 
from it; second, lay preaching which was an innovation intreduced by John 
Wesley against his own inclinations but foreed upon him by circumstances. 
The venture proved so successful that Wesley heartily supported it and 
lay preaching became a recognized port cf Methodist practice. One ven- 
tures to suggest that the use of lay preachers, as of catechists, has not 
been sufficiently explored by many churches, and that this is one of the 
avenues of usefulness along which the churches might advance to yet 
greater victories. 


Two special modern developments enter the picture here. One is the 
world-wide Sunday School movement, which will be mentioned in a later 
division of the Report. The other is the world-wide enterprise of 
foreign missions. 


Foreign missionaries, speaking generally, have subscribed to the 
theory that their highest function is to multiply themselves by discover- 
ing and training workers who can share with them in the leadership of the 
church and the evangelization of the land and who can progressively take 
over these responsibilities. Apparently, however, their attention has 
been given to the training of professional workers - pastors, evangelists, 
catechists, colporteurs, 2l1 of them paid workers - rather than unsalaried 
lay workers, In the nature of the case, the regular work of missionaries 
has raised up armies of men and women on whom there have been impressed 
the responsibilities of a faithful Christian witness, of an effort to win 
their fellows one by one to Christian discipleship and to bring the ideals 
and spirit of Jesus to bear upon community and national life. Much of 
the strengthening and indigenizing of the church, must of the spread of 
Christ's Kingdom in mission lands, has been due te the steadfast Chris- 
tian living and the earnest effort of these laymen and laywomen who have 
carried their Christianity into their homes, their neighborhords and 
their careers. 


But, after all, this training has been largely incidental and ad- 
ventitious. As leadership training it has been rather a by-product than 
a conscious, deliberate, determined effort to equip men and women for 
volunteer leadership in specific branches of the church's work, If a 
census of the membership of the Protestant churches of mission lands 
were taken it would reveal that 2 surprisingly large proportion of the 
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members are receiving material recompense for the services they render 
to the church. It is only in comparatively recent times, in post-war 
and especially in post-Jerusalem years, that the training of lay leaders 
Has begun to receive distinct attention. 


In comparing our modern missionary efforts with those of the 
early church two observations come to mind. One concerns the spontaneity 
of the earlier group. They had an overflowing life but were practically 
without organization; too often, it would seem, our newer churches have 
abundant organization but lack that quality of religious experience which 
leads to spontaneous expression. There may be a moral also in the fact 
that the early church had no money and must needs depend upon voluntary 
service, whereas the younger churches of our day are accustomed to lean 
for support upon the churches of tho West, 


III. IDESPREAD RECOGNITION OF THE NEED FOR TRAINED VOLUNTARY LAY “‘ORKERS 


This need appears in several directions. Its most obvious form 
is economic, arising out of the poverty of the people and the increasing 
pressure for self-support. This is apparent especially in rural areas 
where the church must depend in large measure upon voluntary lay service, 
More important still is the need for expression in service of the Chris- 
tian experience cf every church member as a means tno the development of 
Christian character and the production of 2 healthy self-propagating 
¢hurch. There is also the need created. by widespread illiteracy in some 
areas of the church abroad, These elements in the situation are securing 
wide recognition in the mission field, as will appear in the following 
quotations. A recent article in the "ewan Quarterly" (United Church of 
Canada Mission) speaks as follows: 


"There are small groups of Christian people in hundreds of 
villages throughout our field, In these groups it is hard to find leaders 
who have gone much further than the others in the study of the gospels, 
or who have training for leading worship or Sunday schocl, or who can 
gather together some of their neighbors and teach them characters or the 
simple national phonetic script, There are very few among the Christians 
who have learned more about hygiene, the Christian home, training of 
children, or improvement of farming, than the other folks in the village. 
In other words, most of the Christian groups are leaderless, and the 
Christians themselves are not taking the prominent part they should in 
making over the villages in which they live. These groups are more than 
ever in need of leaders in these times, for formerly it was possible for 
them to have a visit from a Chinese evangelist occasionally. He would 
take a service for them now and then, and carry on classes during their 
leisure season; but now it is not possible to employ many men for this 
work, owing to reduction of funds for evangelism." 


A similar point of view is expressed by Frank T. Borland, writ- 
ing in "The Korea Mission Field"; 
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"Many small churches which used to support a salaried worker sre 
no longer able to do so. The increasing economic pressure mkes it more 
than ever imperative that the tiny local group must have s local leader 
without selery. He ought at the very least to have had training equal 
to what is given in our Bible Institutes, but for the future he must 
also have = place as a working unit in a hard working village community. 
The prestige of the 'gentlemant and the non-worker is already on the 
wane in Korean society, and will scon have reached vanishing point." 


Dr. Kagawa in his recent book, "Christ and Japan," states: 


"The only way to plant Christ's life deep in the soil of rural 
Japan is to discover and train a host of self-supporting evangelists. 
The most effective way to accomplish this is to raise up a lay-preacher 
type of rurol worker, Farmer-preachers, who while tilling the soil 
labor for the souls of their fellow farmers, should pioneer every part 
of the empire." 


A West China correspondent writes as follows: 


"This need of trained volunteer workers impresses itself on us 
when we consider the magnitude of the task before the younger churches 
in the Hast. In China only one-tenth of one per cent. of the popula- 
tion are members of the Protestant churches. This need is further em- 
phasized when we think of the vast smount of teaching and assistance re- 
quired by those who have accepted Christ to bring them into a deeper and 
more complete experience of that life." 


The sentences which follow are the Report on Rural and Literary Work 
of the National Christien Council of China (July 1933): 


"Training of Lay Leaders. This has been receiving increasing at- 
tention from church leaders, for a self-supporting and self-propagating 
church must have a strong and educated lay leadership. 


"Leadership Training. The precsrious social and economic position 
of the rural churches today is an urgent call both for the highest type 
of professional training for rural service and also for an extensive 
development of training of part time volunteer workers. 


""ho Needs Training and for “hat Tasks? Our training program 
should include the whole range of Christians. There is work for the 
humblest Christian in the enlarged church program, and no Christian can 

row in the Christian life without definite work to do. The stupendous 
task of Christian rural reconstruction called for in the Jerusalem 
Conference Report and the Butterfield Report must be done largely by the 
rank and file of common followers of Christ if at all, There are few 
things in the religious, educational, economic, and sogjial program of the 
church which lay Christians cannot do effectively if given proper train- 
ing and guidance, Many places have already had successful experience in 
the leading cf services by lay Christians who find joy in their new 
responsibilities," 
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This widespread recognition of the need for training voluntary 
lay workers is one of the hopeful elements in the present situation. 


Iv, TYPES OF VOLUNTARY LAY “ORKERS REQUIRED 
On this point one member of our Commission has made the following 
observation: 


"The term tlay leaders’ is understood to apply to two groups of 
Christians: (a) those who are giving time to the organized activities of 
the church as such, that is, Sunday school teachers ocr superintendents, 
lay preachers, deacons or trustees of the churches, teachers in daily va- 
cation Bible schecls, etc.; and (b) those men and women in business and 
professional life who by their interest in the work of the Kingdom, the 
Christian influence of their personal lives, and their intelligent under- 
standing of the content and outreach of the Christian movement, have a 
decidedly Christian impact upon the life and thought of their communities, 
and, though they may not be engaged in these organized activities of the 
church, play a tremendous part in moulding public sentiment and increasing 
the influence of the Christian movement in their land. People in this 
second group are frequently leaders in movements for the betterment of 
their communities, in welfare projects, and in the political and social 
life of the country." 


We are grateful for the breadth of view expressed in this quotation. 
In discussing the training of lay workers, however, we have found it 
necessary to confine ourselves to the first class tc which he refers. 
From various seurces we have compiled the following enumeration: Sunday 
school teachers, lay preachers, personal evangelists, rural community 
leaders, city socta] service workers, church elders, deacons, and many 
other workers difficult of exact classification, From every quarter empha- 
sis is laid on the need of trained volunteers prepared for rural community 
work, 


V. “HAT IS THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF TRAINED VOLUNTARY LAY WORKERS? 
LLL LEE CL LLL LLL CL CCA CCE CCS ES patentee pactesanEd 


Most correspondents mention the place of the well-known Bible 8chorl 
or Bible Institute in eupplying trained voluntary lay workers. From North 
Chino, for example, comes the statement that; 


"The Bible School and the Summer School oceupy central places in 
our scheme for providing volunteer workers. We think these should be 
assiduously developed, and believe that they will be effective in providing 
such workers." 


Another writes that methods used in lay training have been chiefly 
training in service and Bible Institutes or Conferences. A Canadian 
missionary in Korea expresses his dosire "that every church in cur field 
should send one or more of its brightest young men for the month's course 
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in the Institute for the purpose of developing a trained and efficient 
lay leadership .... The Bible Institute is the place where such leaders 
are being trained." 


Two other Korean workers, however, cast doubt upon the adequacy 
of Bible Institutes as now conducted, and especially in view of changing 
conditions, to train lay leaders for effective work. One writes as 
follows: 


"TI would be severely criticized for not listing the local Bible 
Institutes held all over Korea as the first and greatest means of 
educating church leaders. I have mentioned them here because I believe 
they can be made very valuable but I do not feel they are doing the work 
they should today. 


"Volunteer church leaders must be the backbone of the Korean rural 
churches and they must met the fundamental questions of the young people 
of today. In Korea the challenge of communism and of a scientific world 
is not s theoretical problem but a vital basic factor that the church 
must recognize and meet. We must face facts - and the church in Korea 
has a name for otherworldliness and complete disregard for conditions 
on this side of the grave. Much is being done in the cities but it is 
not reaching out into the country - and Korea's church must always be, 
in the main, a country church. It is heart-breaking to see the country 
churches degenerate into the meeting house of a few old, ignorant, narrow, 
well-intentioned, kindly, sacrificial men and women. They have no 
challenge or vision for the young men." 


Frank T. Borland, quoted above, in somewhat less vigorous lan- 
guage also advocates a change of technique to meet the conditions of 
today and tomorrow: 


"As a direct consequence of this imminent change, the method of 
Bible class and Bible Institute training is going to become steadily 
less effective. If my premises aro not false we are faced with the un- 
avoidable conclusion that our technique must be modified. A technique 
that fitted the first period of a church's life my be a misfit in the 
second, I think that is true of Korea. 


"In a very few years from now young Christian farmers will not 
have time to attend Bible Institutes. Bvt theywill have time to attend 
Farm Schools and learn the essentials of the new kind of farming life 
that the world demands. If I were to suggest substituting farm schools 
for Bible Institutes I should certainly incur criticism. But there is a 
technique which has scarcely been tried, and which deserves our careful 
attention. The normal type of Bible Institute gives two months consecu- 
tive teaching with perhaps three or five hours a day of definite bible 
study. I think that it is quite posd ble to cive as much, indeed far 
more, Bible teaching in a farm school of a suitable type, One hour only 
of Bible teaching per day, apart from morning prayers, for a whole year 
would fulfil the conditions. Moreover, the teaching of rural economics, 
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public health and sanitation, the running of cooperatives and other 
social institutions, and the very farm work itself can be given a thor- 
oughly Christian significance, while the experience of living together in 
one place with teachers and fellow students can teach valuable lessons 

in conduct." 


It is a matter of surprise that so few of our correspondents men- 
tion the Mission Schools as training centers for voluntary lay workers. 
Undoubtedly these are of great value as the source of such leadership. 
Some of the comment, however, is criticsl in tone. This is noted ina 
North China report: 


"We regret that the present schools of North Honan do not provide 
any large number of volunteer workers in Christian work, Some of our 
Chinese leaders think that they are too academic and advocate more schools 
of the vocational type." 


A correspondent from Korea is still more critical: 


"Regarding the mission schools I feel very strongly that they are 
not training the boys to meet their situation. They do a great deal of 
good and fill a great need but not the greatest need. After graduation 
from high school a boy is unfitted to go back to his village and become a 
farmer or leader of a rural community. His aim and object is to get a job 
in a city where he will not have to work with his hands. If he goes back 
to his village he has nothing practical to do to help his people. The 
products of our Christian universities sre still further away from their 
own nation's life and background." 


A representative of India and Burma is less pessimistic regarding 
the contribution of mission high schools and colleges; 


"A number of the leaders in both groups come, of course, from the 
ranks of the graduates of Mission High Schools, and such Christian Colleges 
as Judson College, Rangoon, the University of Shanghai, Madras Christian 
College, etc. These schools all offer, in addition to the academic 
courses »%f the prescribed curriculum, courses in Bible and Ethics; and the 
Colleges, through student camps, social service activities, and discussion 
groups under the leadership of Christian teachers with inspiring personal- 
ities, give their studdnts the intellectual and practical foundation for 
future Christian leadership. In this connection, it should be emphasized 
that the Bible department in every college and high school should bear in 
mind the need for training lay leadership and to plan their courses that 
they will be more effective in this respect." 


Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Sunday 
Schonl Workers! Institutes, Student Gospel Teams and Agricultural Insti- 
tutes, are also listed as agencies for the training of lay workers. 
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VI. INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ACTION 


The best known and most advanced experiments in training voluntary 
lay workers are those carried on in connection with recent efforts to 
find a Christian solution for the problems of rural communities in the 
mission field. Such are the Peasant Gospel Schools of Japan, too well- 
known to need description here. A Japan correspondent writes: 


"We have had young men return home from Peasant Gospel Schoolste 
become the minister's right hand men in general church work and in 
pioneer work in villages." 


Such, toc, is the rural parish and training center carried on by 
Nanking Theological Seminary at Shunhwachen. A description of its work 
has been circulated by the Agricultural Missions Foundation. The Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian Mission is operating a somewhat similar Farm School 
project in Korea, The Pyinmana Agricultural School in Burma is another 
institution where training is carried on in close contact with the needs 
of its rural constituency. 


The work of the Mass Education Movement at Tinghsien is also some- 
what widely known and is highly commended as a training school for lay 
workers. 


A method of rural evangelism based on the use of trained voluntary 
lay workers is described by H. A. Maxwell in the July-August number of 
the "West China Missionary News." Inspiration for that article came out 
of a visit to Tinghsien. 


All these institutions and enterprises have adopted the principle 
that training should be carried on as far as possible in surroundings and 
under conditions similar to those in which the actual work will have to 
be done. A modified form of rural training school, retaining perheps 
more of the curriculum content of the standard Bible Institute is found 
in the new Bible Training School opened by the United Church of Canada 
Mission at Weihwei in Honan. A recent article in the "Honan Quarterly" 
speaks of this new venture 48 follows; 


"Now our hope is to choose prospective leaders from these groups of 
village Christians, and train them for veluntary leadership in the villages 
from which they come - young men and women who will have a grounding in 
general education, who will have 9 knowledge of the Christian way of 
living, who can organize 6 Sunday Schocl, who have studied something 
about the methods of modern farming, and public health, men and women who 
can gather the Christians together and give them something deeper, more 
intelligible, more vital than they themselves can dig out of the Bible - 
ceive them something to live on, grow on, spiritually." 


A word of caution would seem not out of place, if directed espec- 
ially to those who look to find in special rurel training 4 solution for 
all the problems of rural evangelism and: the;rural church. Several 
correspondents remind us of the limitations imposed upon ‘young Christian 
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volunteers by their slight experience of the Christian way of life, their 
scanty knowledge of the Bible and their narrow outlook upon life in general. 
One writes as follows; 


"Whatever the type of training group planned for, it would seem 
wise to keep in mind the need for training Christian leaders in the Bible 
and the Life of Christ, the ethical and spiritual content of the Christian 
message, some simple work in applied sociology and psychology (that is, 
one's relation with his fellow men) and some orientation in the conditions 
and problems of the world in which we live." 


In this connection we think it well to repeat the statement of 
our West China correspondent; 


"When we begin to talk about it (the church) as a communion of 
Christian believers united together in Christian fellowship and for mutual 
aid in realizing the idea of likeness to Christ, there are but few who can 
follow us. Therefore, before we can get far in volunteer work we must get 
more of our membership with a real religious experience. They must be led 
to see clearly how they are related to the great all-absorbing task of pro- 
ducing that Christian society which will become the Kingdom of God on earth." 


A correspondent from Japan addz the following observation: 


"Lay leaders must have a systematic knowledge of Christianity, of 
the Bible, of Jésus' life and teaching and challenge, plus a vital Chris-~- 
tian experience, or they are in no position to give Christian leadership.” 


From one aspect our problem is largely that of an amplified inter- 
pretation and application of the program of religious education in the 
churches abroad, We see great promise in the fact that intelligent and 
comprehensive application of the modern principles of religious education 
is one of the characteristic features of recent development in the younger 
churches. In Japan and Korea already helpful programs of religious educa- 
tion are under way. The National Christian Council of China and the Church 
of Christ in China now both have organized departments of religious educa- 
tion. These are supplemented by the work of the National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education, Dr. Frank ™, Price of Nanking Theological 
Seminary writes as follows: 


"In preparation for the visit of Dean L. A. Weigle to China next 
year a committee of the National Committee for Christian Religious Eduda- 
tion is making a study of church leadership, professional and lay. Some 
very valuable information about existing training institutions, Bible 
schools and institutes and courses for lay workers has been gathered and 
a team consisting of Dr. C.S. Iao, Dr. P.C,. Bau, and Professor C. Stanley 
Smith (of Nanking Seminary) will visit different sections of China this 
autumn, conferring with teachers in leadership training schonls and church 
workers," 


The General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China has also 
projected a series of Institutes under direction of its Department of 
Religious Education, 
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Our study has not gone far enough to justify us in mking definite 
recommendations, but in these two developments we find encouragement - the 
beginning of an experimental program of rural training and the promotion 
of religious education for all classes, If these two phases of training 
con be kept in touch with each other and in close contact with the prac- 
tical needs of the work to be done, we envisage results of great benefit 
to the younger churches, 


we venture to suggest that the attention of training schools for 
missionaries be called to the advisability of placing emphasis upon the 
part which the missionary my play in the training of voluntary lay 
workers. National Christian Councils and the leaders of younger churches 
abroad might also be reminded of the importance and urgency of this work - 
not that the training of voluntary ley workers should displace or 
prejudice the training cf a regular ministry. In the words of Dr. Price 
of Nanking: 


"The new interest in lay training is an encouraging sign. But I 
hope it will net lead to less interest in the professional worker and his 
training fcr and in service. A good lay training program will demand an 
even higher grade of Chinese minister." 


The new interest ought to lead to a ministry in the younger churches 
that believes - and acts upon the te lief - that its own success depends 
upon the more adequate training and effective use of voluntary lay workers 
in all the activities of the church. 


le. ee heel sa 
“omen Workers 


Women members of the Toronto group of Commission III were asked to 
prepare a memorandum on the training of voluntary lay women workers. 
Thot assignment was executed so efficiently that it was decided to 
incorporate the memorandum in full in our Report. It, therefore, follows 
as Section Two. 


I. OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEADERSHIP 


1. In Congregations 


As Sunday School teachers, Mission Band and Girls' Group (e.g. 
Girl Guides, Canadian Girls in Training) leaders, officers in Women's 
societies, organists, singers, mombors of flower committee, altar guild,ete. 


2« In the Community 


(a) As teachers in classes for Bible study, for rending, singing, 
cooking, sewing, knitting, househeld mnagement, care and feeding of 
children, home nursing, hygiene, physical training, sgriculture. 
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(b) As workers in day nurseries, supervised playgrounds, social 
service centers, factory welfare work, kindergartens. 


(c) As workers in Daily Vacation Bible Schoc.ls, Bible Institutes, 
camps and on evangelistic teams. 


(d) As writers of Christian literature. 

(e) As visitors in private houses, hospitals and prisons. 

For this last section of opportunity many older women, even though 
illiterate, but taught by the Holy Spirit, can do an immense amount of 
good in establishing Christian work, 

II. AGENCIES FOR TRAINING LEADERS 
1. Boarding Schools for Girls and “omen 

Methods which have proved successful have been; 

(2) Instruction given in hygiene, home nursing, household arts, 
care of children, physical training and music (especially organ playing 


and a knowledge of music for religious services and children's games. ) 


(b) Instruction and practice in public speaking, teaching Sun- 
day School classes, planning, conducting and reporting meetings. 


(¢) Responsibility in school activities, e.g. house mother. 

(d) Enlistment of girls as volunteers to help with evangelistic 
meetings and visiting of women in trouble to teach by experience both the 
recognition of need and the joy of meeting it. 

(¢) Planning some definite Christian work and responsibility 


for graduates when they return home and continued and sympsthetic 
interest in its successful carrying out. 


2. Bible Night School Classes 

(Description appended) 
3. Women's Service Leagues 

Quarterly meetings in large centers, attended by women of various 
churches, conducted by lay women, to report on different kinds of service 
done and to exchange suggestions, 


4. Camps and Peasant Szhools 


Under trained workers, where promising girls sare given practical 
experience in doing Christian work of various kinds, 
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5. Mass Education Classes 


These, held for short pericds at various centers, give methods of 
teaching, and use of the simple books prepared for the illiterate. Some 
who attend these classes are inspired to corry out the methods proposed. 


6. Short Term Bible Schools or Institutes 
epee eae nee ae mene UES 


Girls and women to geo © t thoir wm expense. Memory verses and 
hyms are taught; Bible lessons are given in such form that they can 
be readily passed on to others. Simple lessons in child care, conduct of 
meetings, etc. are sometimes added, 


7. Summer Schools for Sunday Schocl Teachers 


A sort of Sundsy School normal school - with courses extending over 
two or three years and certificates granted on the completion of the 
course, 


8. Conferences for Preachers! and Pastors! Wives 
SS ET GT SS en ee 


For inspiration and discussion of problems, and awakening of a 
sense cf greater responsibility. 


9. Conventions - Associations - Conferences 
EE ET EL TS A ET 


Lasting a few days and attended by women delegates from neighbor- 
ing Christian communities who take back what inspiration and suggestions 
they can to their own groups. 


III. RELATIONS BETYEEN PAID AND UNPAID LEADERS 
1. Missionaries and Paid Leaders 
These leaders can help by: 


(a) Watching for signs of possible leaders (e.g. bright eyes) 
among the young girls in the community and providing an opportunity for 
development. 


(b) Encouraging 211 premising girls to obtain education and to 
develop and train any natural gifts, and by using influence to have such 
education and training given in Christian schools, colleges, and hospitals. 


(c) Watching for signs of real conversion and a willingness to 
witness for Christ - and by encouraging such witness and making opportuni- 
ties for it - c.g. by asking new converts to help with classes, meetings 


and visiting. 


(d) Reeognizing among fellow workers any aptitude or special 
training for developing leadership in women and girls and utilizing it as 
far as possible. 
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(e) Showing willingness to adopt or adapt successful methods used 
elsewhere in developing leadership if common sense show them suitable for 
loaal conditions. 


(f) Maintaining interest in the success of methods or pieces of 
work suggested to unpaid workers - and by giving sympathy and encouragement 
at all times, 


Paid workers naturally should assume more responsibility and 
leadership than unpaid workers but in no autocratic manner. They can by 
sugzestion and scliciting help call out from others all the talent, time 
and energy that is available. Above all there will need to be, abroad as 
at home, a continued dependence upon Divine Grace to keep all working 
together profitably and harmoniously. 
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APPENDIX I 


BIBLE NIGHT SCHOOL IN CANTON, CHINA 


In one denemination in Canten (Swedish American Mission) most 
effective work is done in the way of training their church members to 
take an active part in all church work by means of 2 Night Bible 
School, where a regular course in Bible study, personel work, presiding 
and speaking at meetings is given. The school is held two nights a 
week for two hours each time and an effort is mde to enroll all church 
members. Those of limited education as well as the better educated can 
get much help from these classes, and the students can go on with their 
regular occupations in the day time. From these olasses are drawn 
more promising students who wish to become regular paid workers, All 
who can, among the students, give weekends to going out in bands for 
evangelistic effort under the direction of the missionary or Chinese 
leader. This mission has reached 2 high standard in self-support, 
self-government, and in finding lenders to take charge of meetings. 
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APPENDIX II. 


LAY “ORKERS IN THE AFRIC:/.N CHURCH 
LALLA LEO LOL ELLEN, CLO L L LEE LELLILLLLLLOIELLLE LD ESOL LA DEL, 


In the establishment of Christianity and the development of the 
Christian Church, the missionary must have the fullest cooperation of the 
people themselves. The Church must become the church of the people, not 
just 2 transfer of an alien, strange form and shape. 


In order to assure that the church is definitely indigenous, it 
must be arranged upon a familiar pattern. Christianity to be ronted in 
the life of the pecple needs to have expression in behavior, in associa- 
tion, along the lines in which native life has moved for @ long time. 


African native life has not been without spiritual] concepts and 
forms of expression for them. As a mtter of fact much of their life is 
regulated, conditioned, by spiritual attitudes, explana¢ions and beliefs. 


African native life is a closely integrated society, with division 
of labor and responsibility clearly defined, secial responsibility highly 
developed and recognized obligations enforced. A complete system of 
cooperation has been evolved, so that the needs of the group are met; ser- 
vice and commodities are previded; reciprocal duties acknowledged and 
rewards are shared. This means that the acknowledged leaders have a dis- 
ciplined and acquiescent following. 


Because of the interdependence of members of the group and the 
solidarity of the group, obligetions which belong to membership and posi- 
tion in the group my not be evaded or aveided. Certain members of the 
group sre responsible for the hehavior of others, and this is known by 
everyone, There is no escape from these obligations. The breakdown in 
morale in many parts of Africa, even where Christianity seems to have taken 
old, is largely due to the loss of the safeguards of native social custem. 


with a knowledge of these forms the missienary might develcp the 
Christian erdes upon lines at least as exacting as are the native ccdes, 
and might depend more than he often seems to upon the original social units 
for enforcement. Take, for example, the leadership of the chief, or the 
elders, or the head of the family. Instead of selecting as leaders those 
who from the missionary's point of view seem best qualified it might be 
wiser to concentrate effort upon those who are the recognized leaders in 
native social units and train more carefully the leaders whom the penple 
will follow as 2 matter of course. 


The missionary's choice of an individual for leadership might un- 
wittingly cut across the accepted lines, and be met with such antagonism 
as to doom his leadership to failure. Prestige, power, responsible guidance 
are familiar qualities in African society ond the social sense fosters 
responsible behavior. For this reason it would be safer to encourage the 
natural, recognized leaders and stimulate them to function under Christian 
instruction. All the functicns of a well-articulated society are to be 
found in the native social order and no more valuable adjuncts to Christian 
effectiveness could be called into play. 
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Native society is arranged on a definitely communal basis, so 
that all necessary labor is given voluntarily; responsibility and reward 
are shared, No one is paid for his labor. An exchange of commodities 
assures adequate supply. Labor is furnished as required by the group, 
for the group. The welfare of the group is the charge of the group. 


The introduction of a money wage throws the whole scale out of 
balance, even when calculated only upon a subsistence basis. If natives 
are classified as Christian workers chiefly on «a salary basis, then all 
voluntary effort is discouraged. 


Christianity might function along lines already familiar. The 
part which lay volunteer workers might play in the native church has 
often been overlooked. The idea of a money wage or salary is entirely 
alien. Everyone has been expected to contribute service or products as 
needed for the group welfare. The payment has always been upon a basis 
of requirement. Payment in kind is understood, but not in money. 
Taxation and other foreign claims have introduced another basis, but 
beyond this the use of a money wage is not yet fully grasped. Unfor- 
tunately the paying of native workers in the church and mission has made 
it appear that this is an essential part of Christianity and serves as 4 
badge of distinction, The voluntary service which would have been 
most natural in native society is no longer offered, and pay is expected. 
The mission training has been for a job, and 2 job means a salary. 


If the natural lines of approsch, the familiar arrangements, 
were followed, the native church might develop on an indigenous pattern 
which would be more workable in the African environment. 


Experiments such as those of Mr. Helser, in Nigeria, of Mr. 
McDowell and Mr. Hastings in Angola, have shown that an awareness of 
the adequacy of native forms to convey 2 Christian message and to build 
a Christian community may be successful. 


Volunteer lay workers are available and would enormously expand 
the Christian enterprise in Africa, if native society were better under-~ 
stood and adaptations made to its functional possibilities. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION IV 
THE FUNCTION AND TRAINING OF BIBLE OMEN AND OTHER ‘OMEN LEADERS IN THE 
CHURCH "ITH THE EXCEPTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL IBACHERS 


Chairman: Mrs. Charles H. Sears 


I. THE “ORK OF THE BIBLE “OMAN FOR “HICH TRAINING IS TO BE BROVIDED 


Missionaries have long made use of indigenous Christian women to 
assist in their work with women and children. Because of social customs 
and conditions in most parts of the non-Christian world these women were 
usually middle-aged or old women, who were or had been married, for 
younger women would not have been properly regarded in some instances, 
nor would they have commanded the respect of those to whom they went. 


The women chosen as evangelists, commonly known as "Bible "omen," 
were not at first educated, for very, very few women were in those days. 
However, some of them have been receiving training of a kind for their 
work for many years. Bible Training Schools began to be established a 
half-century ago. There were no definite standards of admission at 
first except that those applying must give evidence of a "Christian 
experience” and a spirit of “consecration.” The training schools ac- 
cepted orphans who had been cared for by missionaries and who were old 
enough to be trained to fit into the mission program. As girls' schools 
developed, those who could not keep up with others in their classes were 
usually able to make good at the Training School, and as tuitions became 
a real factor, those who could not afford to go to schools for girls 
were always welcome at the Bible School, where all support was provided 
and in many cases money was given for clothing, books, and other person- 
al items. Here, as years went on, one found a heterogeneous group of 
young girls and older women, some with good minds and others of low 
intelligence; some not able to read or write, while others had gone 
through the lower grades; practically all of them dependent and subser- 
vient in spirit because of the material aid they were receiving; some 
even rebellious in spirit because of being there against their wishes, 

- but all had in common a knowledge of the main tenets of faith of their 
particular denomination, a very elementary acquaintance with Biblical 
literature, and familiarity with the purpose and methods of the work of 
"the mission." 


The curriculum covered a very limited, narrow range. Much time 
and emphasis was put on prayer and meditation, and the developing of 
Christian spirit, and it must be admitted that many devoted Christians 
went out of these schools, eager to carry the Gospel message to those who 
knew not Christ. Only the deepest respect is due those loyal, loving 
women who gave of themselves sincerely and unstintedly for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, nor can we judge for sure the results of 
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their efforts. Even though they lacked in formal education and did not 
know there was such a thing as psychology, or principles and methods of 
religious education, they did have in many cases an experience of free- 
dom and contact with the world, and more education than the secluded, 
lonely women to whom they went. This, coupled with a burning desire to 
give the Gospel to all whom they met, enabled them to bring joy into 
many a life that would otherwise have been empty and barren. 


If there was a place for the old type of Bible woman in former 
years, there is none for her today. Need for improvement in selection of 
personnel and type of training, and a change of method and scope of work 
is everywhere apparent. “ith the awakening of Eastern women and their 
emergence into public life, a complete recasting of the religious program 
is imperative. “ith an increasing number of educated women everywhere, 
and in some countries with the great majority educated, the old system is 
not effective. If it be argued that most of the women in these lands 
live in rural villages, where life goes on much as it always has, hardly 
touched by modern influcnces, it can only be answered that time, probably 
a very brief time, will send repercussions of the changes already under 
way in the larger centers to the remotest hamlet. As soon as possible 
direct evangelism should be carried on by trained women of each land, 
rather than by women missionaries, for this type of work needs to be in 
a@ peculiar sense indigenous in method and approach. The difficulty now 
is the paucity of competent women leaders to assume this responsibility. 


II. BURMA 


Burma is a land of many races and languages, and separate Women's 
Bible Schools were established for the two largest racial groups. In 
1893, Miss Ruth Ranney and Miss Harriet Phinney opened a Bible School in 
Rangoon for Burmese women and for women of other races who knew the 
Burmese language. Besides Burmans, Shans, Talaings, Chins, Kachins, 
Taungthus, Lahus, and Tamils have been trained in this school. After 
occupying several sites in Rangoon, the Burman “oman'ts Bible School moved 
to Insein, Burma. Recently the school has moved into a lovely new build- 
ing which was completed in 1933. 


In 1897 the Karen Yoman's Bible School was opened in Rangoon by 
Mrs, M. M. Rose at the request of the Karen Christians, and is still 
carrying on at the same location. Both Sgaw Karen and Pwo Karen young 
women are trained in this school. At present the enrollment is 82, and 
it is estimated that in the past thirty-seven years nearly 1000 young 
women have been enrolled in this school. Last year's graduating class 
numbered 19, and it is splendid to know that 14 of them immediately se- 
cured positions for teaching and evangelistic work in the villages, two 
have married preachers, and one is taking nurses! training. 
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A. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Both schools began with pupils of varying ages and meager scholas- 
tic attainments. Even as late as 1925 the annual report of the Burman 
Woman's Bible School showed that qualifications for entrance were low. 


"In the matter of schooling we have everything, from the ability 
to read and write acquired at home, to VIIth Standard Anglo-Vernacular, 
not forgetting one college graduate for a few months. Had we insisted 
on even the IVth Standard for entrance we should have lost Daw Kyaw and 
Dew Bwin, (outstanding leaders in the work of the Burmese Women's 
Society) who, without this school, would never have been heard of out- 
side of their own little jungle village, In this year's class also are 
two young women of almost no schooling, converted at about twenty-five, 
but who are well worth training. The older one, in fact, has the best 
mind we have ever had and will make a splendid worker, but if she had 
been shut out of this she would have ended her days in her distant 
jungle place." 


Though every effort is being made to raise the standard of the 
Bible Schools, so that a better type of girl will be attracted to the 
schools, there are many who do not realize the necessity of Bible women 
having a goed education. In the past, girls who could not pass the 
examinations in the Anglo-Vernaculer Schools were often sent to the Bible 
Schools, particularly if they failed in English, because that was not 
necessary in a Bible woman's work. Then, too, in the past, it was cus- 
tomary to send a girl to the Bible School when no one else knew what to 
de with her. If she was a problem in her school or in her village, she 
was sometimes sent to the Bible School. Gradually, however, all this is 
changing, and the standards for admission are being raised. 


A recent report from the Karen Woman's Bible School shows that 
there are forty-one in the graduating class for this year. Two have 
completed the high-school course, andnineteen others have qualified for 
admission to high school. All of the forty-one heave passed the IVth 
Standard- (primary school). 


In the Burmese “omants Bible School we find the same effort to 
raise the standard of requirements for entrance. An English department 
which is affiliated with the English Seminary has been opened and is 
attracting girls who have had college training. In the annual report of 
the school we find the f»llowing: 


"The problem of a stronger and better educated Christian leader- 
ship has been one that has concerned not only myself but the Burmese 
people and my fellow missionaries for some time. The immediate solution 
seemed to be to give more highly trained girls from the college or Normal 
Schools an oppertunity to train for more definite Christian leadership, 
either os Religious Education Directors in our large schools or as 
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leaders in district work. It did not seem sither wise or possible to 
duplicate the depurtment already started for men - the present Collegi- 
ate Department. So we decided t»o cooperate with thom. Last year, the 
first year in which girls were admitted, we had six girls. The past year 
we have had three, all either teachers or from Judson College," 


B. CURRICULUM CHANGES 


In both scho-ls we find that the changing times have brought 
about changes in the curriculum. In the early days the Bible was tought 
almost te the exclusion of practical subjects, but teday we find courses 
given in Sunday Schonl work, Deily Vacation Bible Sehonl, Women's Work, 
Nature Study, First Aid, Home Hygiene, Care of Infants, etc. Every 
effort is being made in the Karen Yoman's Bible School to make the three 
year course of study ss practical as possible. Both schorls arrange for 
evangelistic trips te near-by villages, so that the girls have supervised 
practical work before they go cut on their own. 


C. THE FUTURE 


There is a real need in Burma for conseercted, well-trained 
young women to work in the schools and in the villages. The training of 
teachers has been taken over entirely by the Government and ell Mission 
Normal Schools are closed. However, Mission schools still emphasize 
Bible teaching and mny of the teachers have had no Bible training. 
There is a need for trained Religious Education workers, and the Bible 
Schools can meet this need by offering special courses to teachers, 


For workers going into the villages, an allearcund practical 
course is needed to help them meet not only the spiritual needs, but alsc 
the social, economic, health, educational, and recreational needs of 
those with whom they will work. 


‘Perhaps it is time for us to change the nome of Bible Woman to 
that of Christian “orker in order to include all the phases of Life 
which should receive her attention in the village. 


III. JAPAN 


Some sixty years go, two women missionaries in Japan, feeling 
the need for training religious workers, started whet has now grown into 
Kobe College, Three yeors after that school was begun those same women 
realized that there was a need for two tynes of educstion for women, 
one, Christian Educaticn for young women who would prebably become 
wives and mothers, snd two, education which would prepare women for dis- 
tinctly Christian work; therefore, they continued their schonl as an 
institution which would take care of the more general educational needs, 
and organized the Kobe Woman's Evangelistic School to meet the need for 
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training religious workers. Several years later ather Bible Training 
Schools were opened, until today a number of the different denominations 
have their own training schools, and the question arises as to what can 
be done about it. Theoretically, it is generally conceded that there 
should be only one training school for women in the Tokyo area, and one 
in the Kobe-Osaka area, but the process of uniting existing schools is 
harder than that of organizing an entirely new school, and this paper 
will not deal with the subject of how to unite the existing schools, but 
rather with the subject of what kind of training is needed in Japan for 
women religious workers. 


The need for a few well-trained teachers of Bible is a real one, 
but it is doubtful whether ‘the need is sufficient to warrant a special 
course in any of the present training schools for women workers. Women 
who are to teach Bible or be religious education directors in schools 
shold be college graduates before taking their special training, and 
under those conditions the women would be allowed to study in men's 
institutions. (Co-education is allowed in university grades), and 
therefore women who anticipate entering the more distinctly educational 
side of religious work should receive their training in the theological 
schools now existing for the training of ministers. 


There is a much greater need for well trained Christian social and 
religious workers, In these fields there are seme positions which re- 
quire mture women, women who have had experience in addition to their 
training, but there is also a big place for the younger woman who has a 
passion to serve. Although in America it is felt advisable to have a 
college course krefore taking the specialized training, in Japan such 
special training might well be secured in college. The great miority of 
Japanese women have no educational training beyond high school, and many 
of them not beyond the elementary grades. Therefore, the religious worker 
who has her junior college course will be better educated than the 
majority of the persons with whom she will be working, and as well educa- 
ted as those who have gone through junior college. Some religious train- 
ing schools have followed the recommendation of the report on Christian 
Education in Japan, and have a rigid rule that no girl who is not a 
graduate of a five-year high school can enter. This ruling precludes 
some very valuable workers, and if the existing schools unite in a union 
institution having such a ruling, it might not be long before another 
training school was started. In Japan the majority of women's training 
schools have fairly adequate curricula along what might be termed 
theoretical studies, but there should be more emphasis on the practical 
subjects, such as dietetics, practical nursing, recreation, kindergarten 
methods, handwork, etc. Some of these practical subjects have been taken 
care of in certain cases by special summer courses. There is great need 
for persons who can supervise student practice work, The suggestion has 
sometimes been made that there should be less emphasis on Bible study, 
but it must be kept in mind that many Buddhist training schools give ex- 
ceptionally thorough training in Bible study, and Christian workers must 
be so trained as to be able to talk as intelligently on the Bible as the 
Buddhist priests can, 
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If the existing training schools in the aforementioned areas could 
be combined, - not for economic reasons, but for the purpose of giving 
adequate training, - a splendid course could be worked out with their 
present curricula. The young woman desiring te go into distinctly reli- 
gious work could major in her special line «nd could elect courses in the 
kindergarten or Social "elfare Departments. In like manner, those desir- 
ing to enter social welfare or kindergarten work could major in their 
special field and minor in the others. 


Although proper education must be given, nevertheless, when we face 
the facts squarely we realize that personality plays perhaps the greatest 
part in the ability of a person to do effective religious work. 


IV. INDIA 


There is a lovely poem by a woman of Bengal, describing a bird at 
rest on a storm-swayed tree. In the translation by Dr. Macnicol, 
missionary statesman and poet, is this phrase: 


"Throughout all storms whereby the great tree swings, 
Broods in the sky-flierts breast the pride of wings." 


Many who have looked deep into the heart of India know that she is a sky- 
flier, and that there broods in the sky-flier's breast the pride of wings. 
we know India has spiritual insight, and that it is capable of training. 
We are confident that her people - both men and women - have capacity for 
genuine leadership. 


A. TYPE OF TRAINING NEEDED 


ee 


“hat kind of training should they have for their best development? 
Let it be a combination of eastern patience and western initiative. Let 
it seek to work with the people more than for them, Let it be in the 
language natural to the religious thought of India, not in creeds and 
formulas from the West. Let it be a forming of life attitudes rather 
than merely imparting doctrine or Biblical knowledge. Let it be a learn- 
ing and sharing experience, a give and take, rather than a body of teach- 
ing handed down. Let it be centered in reality rather than in labels in 
inner spirit more than in outer form. Let it be a change in life rather 
than in name. Let it find its place in the current of national life - 
both rural and urban - rather than apart from it. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training in religious education is still more or less in an experi- 
mental stage, Frequently Bible teaching has been too conventional, not 
always of as high a standard as the teaching of secular subjects. Much 
has been accomplished. More yet needs to be done. It goes without saying 
that missionaries with special qualifications for religious education 
should be appointed and given time for this definite work. Too often it 
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has been trust on someone who - for all her genuine devotion - has had 
little knowledge of training technique, or »f educational psychology. 

Ton often one with specialized training has had so heavy a schedule of 
work as to leave inadequate time and energy for the definite training of 
leaders. Personal fellowship, companionship, requires a certain amount 
of freedom from administrative and financial worries. Religious educa- 
tion is caught as well as taught. Too often Indian women have been given 
work as Bible women when they have lacked both qwlification and train- 
ing. Yet even through them the spirit of God has worked wonders, where 
He has been given right of way. 


A considerable number of well planned religious education programs 
have been prepared, notably those by Mrs. Irene Mason Harper of Moga, and 
Dr. Rockey of the Methodist Episcopal Board, in the Charter House pro- 
grams of religicus education, a twelve year course which aims to unify 
religious educational effort. Such adaptations should be more widely 
used. Much can be done by providing refresher ccurses for women 
teachers and for the wives of men teachers. The monthly pay day ina 
district can be turned into an opportunity for social contacts, for 
spiritual fellowship and for instruction in religious education - if a 
definite, systematic course of study is outlined and followed. Many 
missions have institutions for the training of Bible women. Outstanding 
among them are the Mahila Mandir at Ahmednagar, and Rachanyapuran of the 
Madura Mission, where American missionaries are closely associated with 
Indian Christian women in systematic training for intelligent, effective 
leadership. An experiment which has proved of value in Vadala (American 
Marathi Mission), might well be used in other places. There, a full- 
time Indian director is responsible for the program of religious educa- 
tion in the station school, the outlying village schools, the church. 
Sunday lessens are linked up with the weekday program and the program of 
activities. 


The India Sunday School Union, through Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Annette, 
maintains at Coonoor an excellent training school for Christian leaders. 
Promising teachers of religious education should be sent here for further 
training in Sunday School administration, in methods of teaching, in 
child psychology. There should be more conperation with such efforts, 
The National Christian Council has a committee on religious education 
whose efforts deserve support. St. Christopher's Teachers Training 
College for women in Madras is doing quite an unusual and remarkable work 
in the field of religious education, relating religion to life. It is 
supported by nine missionary bodies. This type of training should be 
extended over a wider area, “hen feasible, promising students should be 
given the opportunity to enroll in these courses, 


India responds to music, Much can and should be done to train 
leaders in religious education in Indian music. Our western tunes are to 
them alien, exotic; our translations stilted, unnatural. Happily, 
hyms in the vernacular, lyrics, bhajans are available. The Marathi 
speaking area is deeply indebted to the gifted Indian Christian poet, 
Narayan Vaman Tilak, whose bhajans express the deep joys and aspirations, 
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the penitence and the desires of the Indian soul. Indian women should 
be given instruction in conducting Kirtans (sacred concerts) which make 
a vivid appeal to an Indian audience, They should also be trained to 
make music an integral part of a religious service, 


Experiments are being worked out in various centers for improving 
the quality of the worship service, enhancing its beauty. At Meerut a 
Methodist missionary has arranged a series of service programs for 
juniors. Excellent source material has been compiled by another Metho- 
dist missionary. such should be widely used in leadership training and 
more done along this line. Leaders should be taught to encourage juniors 
in arranging their own services of worship, and in making the worship 
meaningful. Environment often plays an important part. The Indian pos- 
ture in prayer should be encouraged. Miss Van Doren in her "Christian 
Education in the Villages of India" gives wise suggestions of methods 
to be followed - and avoided. 


C. SOCIAL SERVICE 


Special emphasis may well be placed on training for the social 
settlement type of leadership, and for making a village school a center 
for community life. Indian Christian leaders, as well as missionaries, 
have helped in social reform, in fighting prostitution, the liquor 
traffic, the opium menace. Leadership in various forms of social ser- 
vice has been given by the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.™,.C.A. The Nagpada House 
of the American Marathi Mission in Bombsy is doing a unique work of the 
settlement type. Students in secondary educational institutions as well 
as in training schools may well be led into intelligent, effective social 
service. When Indian students, men and women, go into villages to stamp 
out malaria by cleaning out drains, they are finding outlets for princi- 
ples learned in the classroom, - they are following in the footsteps of 
One who went about doing good. “hile more of the settlement type of work 
has been attempted in recent years, much pioneering work needs to be done, 
to develop trained, intelligent leadership among industrial and labor 
groups. India needs more demonstration centers for trained leadership, - 
more “power houses" to release spiritual and social power. 


In matters of social reform there is special need to train Chris- 
tian leaders who know how to cooperate with those of other faiths. There 
should be more conference between Christian leaders and non-Christian 
village leaders regarding village needs, and more cooperation in meeting 
these needs. The cooperative spirit finds allies wherever men hunger 
and thirst for a fuller life. Non-Christian Indian reformers are 
accomplishing marvels. Christian leadership should be of outstanding 
quality in efforts to overcomes fear, ignorance, selfishness, injustice, 
greed, hate. Leadership training in religious education should not over- 
look attention to national culture. It should make Indian women familiar 
with their national heritage, A valuable phase of cooperation has been 
found in the inter-religious, inter-national fellowship of those who seek 
to understand life's mystery and life's meaning, of those who know Godts 
purpose to be greater than their own faltering prayer. This by no means 
involves religious syncretism. 
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D. DEEPENING OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Underlying all efforts to make leadership training excellent in 
method and technique, there must be a deepening of spiritual life which 
will release India's latent resources for the service of the Kingdom of 
God. Only a life fed by hidden springs will incarnate the teaching of 
Christ. The village teacher in her lonely out-post, her home of social 
isolation, must "maintain the spiritual glow." In an area where such 
teachers - from the West and from the East ~ were lifting individual and 
community life to higher levels, to richer content, a simple villager 
was being examined in preparation for baptism, Confidently he began: 

"I believe in God, the Father Almighty, in Jesus Christ His only Son, 
and in ...." He faltered, "and in .... and in ...." Confused, he did 
not know how to continue. Then, with quick assurance, putting his hands 
together in a reverent namaskar, he added; "I believe in You." A very 
good trinity: God the Father, Jesus Christ, and - You, - - Oh, men and 
women of the East - of the West, who keep your minds His gateway, your 
spirits raptured and aflame. 


V. CHINA 


One indication of the progress made by the Christian Church in China 
is the elevated standard of training for women in religious work. While 
large numbers of the older Bible women with only three or four years of 
education are still devotedly working in hundreds of churches in China, 
younger women with from nine to fifteen years of education are found in 
increasing numbers. Changing social customs now make it possible for 
the unmarried young woman to undertake leadership in the church, except- 
ing in the more conservative country sections. In many localities it 
is still desirable to have an older woman as a companion and co-worker 
of the younger religious worker, to avoid serious criticism. As recent- 
ly as fifteen years ago, graduates of the Union Bible Training School 
in Peiping had only the equiwlent of a lower primary education, Today 
the school is of middle school grade, and students are higher primary 
graduates before they enter the three-year course of the junior depart- 
ment, and graduates of junior middle school before they enter the senior 
department. Another promising training school of middle school grade is 
the Shun Kei Bible Training School, Canton (Church of Christ). The 
training schools of middle school grade, and some of those of higher 
primary standing, have been gradually raising their entrance requirements 
and enriching their curriculum. They have as their objective the pre- 
paration of their students for religious work in city and rural churches 
and communities. Methods of carrying on Christianizing the Home Work, 
and methods of conducting Thousand Character classes for the multitude 
of women and older girls still illiterate, are being given increasing 
attention. Home Economics courses are including not only cooking, sewing, 
and home budgeting, but also home nursing and sanitation, as well as 
child-training. Several of these schools have recently acquired a 
practice home, where the students take turns in cooperative home-making. 
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The pre-school child needs to be given special attention in these 
schools, for we need demonstration nurseries in connection with the 
churches and social centers, where little children not only can be ade- 
quately cared fer while their mothers are ottending meetings and classes, 
but modern child-training methods can be demonstreted. 


Thorough work in biblical subjects, church history, religious 
education, worship, and methods of evangelism are necessary to equip the 
graduates of these training schools for their distinctive task of bring- 
ing spiritual uplift to women and children, The social applications of 
a dynamic Gospel, and the relation of Christianity to the indigenous 
culture and environment receives increasing emphasis; hence, psychology, 
sociology, Chinese classics and composition, history and survey of 
missions, history of religions, and seminar courses in the problems cf 
both city and rural church communities, have been ineluded in the re- 
vised curriculums of several of these training schools within the last 
five years. 


Musical training is essential to the modern religious worker. The 
ordinary Bible woman may be able to lead in the singing of the more 
familiar hymns, but usually she is net able to play an organ. In the 
past, most of the country churches did not have an organ, and in the 
cities someone could be found to play witheut necessarily depending upon 
the Bible woman. Now, the pastors, even in small country churches, are 
anxious to have organ music, and they desire a woman religious worker 
who is able to play. While some music courses sre given at present in 
our Bible Training Schools, including hymnclogy, there needs to be more 
attention given to the music department, and efficient leadership pro- 
vided. In the teaching of such subjects ss music, Chinese literature, 
general science, psychology, sociolegy, and home economics, there cculd 
profitably be more cooperation between cur Christiun middle schools for 
girls and Bible training schools. “here these schocls are located in the 
same city, in scme instances there cculd be a combination of classes in 
these subjects, or the use of a specialized faculty to teach these sub- 
jects in both types of schcols. In several large cities of China, the 
Bible training schools for women cf middle school grade are interdenomi- 
national, while the middle schools for girls in the same city are under 
denominational auspices, This creates some problems in cooperation, but 
also offers some special possibilities in that the interdenominaticnal 
training schocl should be able to secure the ccoperation of several 
different faculties in teaching some cf the subjects, in conducting devo- 
tional services, and in supervising community projects, 


A. THE HIGHLY TRAINED RELIGIOUS WORKER 


The specialized religious worker wro is e graduate of a training 
school of college grade, er of a theological school, or of a college 
with special work in religious education, philosophy, and sociology, is 
much in demand in China teday. The three women's schools which require 
middle schorl graduation for entrance are Bible Teachers Training School 
Nanking (Union), the Bible Seminary for “omen in Shanghai (under inde- ; 
pendent auspices and self-supporting), and the North China Yoments Bible 
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Seminary at Tenghsien, Shantung. Recently, women students have entered 
the Peking Theological Seminary (Methodist), and women are also enrolled 
in Cheeloo and Yenching Schools of Religion. Closer cooperation of 
woments conferences and woments missionary boards with the boards of 
theological seminaries is desirable, now that women students are enter- 
ing these institutions. Suitable living quarters for these women 
students should be provided, and, to insure practical courses both for 
men and women students in religious education of children and in methods 
of carrying on Christianizing the Home work, these schools may well 
plan to make larger use of women on their faculties than at present. 


The women religious workers with advanced training are taking their 
places as teachers in training schools, as teachers of religious educa- 
tion in Christian middle schools and colleges, as secretaries of the 
Y.”.C.A., and of the National Christian Council, and as directors of 
religious and social work of a number of churches within one city, or of 
country churches of s whole district or conference. As an example of 
the latter type of religious worker, we cite Miss Ptan Yu Mei, a gradu- 
ate of Yenching. who for the past two years has been in charge of the 
woman's work of all the Methodist churches in one district and has been 
active in the North China Christian Rural Service Union. 


Provision for continued study for these workers, after six or seven 
years of effective service, has been made in some of the mission groups, 
and should be extended to all. At present there are theological schools 
of graduate standing, ond as the colleges develop their graduate depart- 
ments of sociology and religious education, it would be only in special 
cases that graduate work abroad would seem advisable. One of these 
special workers who has just completed two years of religious education 
work in America is Miss Kuan Tsui Chen, a graduate of Yenching, who has 
served most effectively as secretary of the Christianizing the Home 
Department of the Netional Christian Council. 


The chief problem connected with the use of college graduates or 
graduates of theological schools in church work is financial. If these 
well-trained young women ore paid even the salary they would receive in 
one of our Christian schools as 4 teacher, not to mention whet they my 
be offered in outside institutions, their salary is the equivalent of 
the salaries of six or seven ordinary Bible women, With churches 
struggling to reach self-support even of their pastors, how can this 
problem be met? There are a few of the large city churches which could 
include a highly-treined woman religious worker in their regular church 
budget, but fer the large majority of churches this would seem to be an 
impossibility. A number of churches together should be able to partly 
support these workers, but it is for these highly-trained workers that 
the field will be largely dependent upon help from abroad. 


B. THE TRAINING OF WOMEN CHURCH MEMBERS 


In the Chinese Church of the future, we expect to see the women 
of the churches carrying on the work now assigned to the local Bible 
woman. Training classes for them will be conducted by the young women 
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graduates of training schools of middle school grade, under the direction 
of a highly-trained director of religious activities for a whole city, 
district, synod, or conference. Some of our present primary grade train- 
ing schools will be transformed into schools especially adapted for the 
training of women church members for Christian home~-making and volunteer 
religious workers in their communities. The Woman's Scheol in Chiangli 
(Methodist) is an example of a school already reorganizing on this basis. 
The Mother-Craft School at Huchow (Baptist) is suggestive of the type of 
training needed in such schcols, Much attention should be given 2lso to 
training these women church members in methods of conducting mass educa- 
tion work. 


C. STANDARD FOR THE PAID RELIGIOUS YORKER OF THE FUTURE 


For the immediate future our standard should be graduation from a 
Bible training school] of gunior middle @chool grade as a minimum re- 
quirement for eny paid religious worker, with ac onstantly increasing 
number of workers from training schools of senior high school grade, 
colleges, and theological seminaries. This standard cannot be adhered 
to too rigidly for all Chine, for some sections are so far distant from 
any training school above primary grade that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to replace their present workers with well-trained training school 
graduates immediately. In general, however, this standard is applicable. 
The transition to the welletrained religious worker must be gradual 
enough to insure both adequate provision for the older Bible women who 
are retiring from service, and adequate preparation of a sufficient num- 
ber of younger women for the new type of religious program. It is 
naturally to be expected that many of these young women will marry within 
a few years, so their average length of service will be shorter than for 
the Bible women who were largely widows, and often gave twenty or thirty 
years of service. In order that an adequate number of the most capable 
and spiritually-minded young women may constantly be in training, the 
opportunities for service as religious workers should be frequently and 
effectively presented to the girls in our Christian high schools and 
colleges, 


D. THE PRESTIGE OF THE HIGHLY-TRAINED "OMAN RELIGIOUS YORKER 


In Religious Education Conferences, Church Institutes, and National 
Christian Council Regional Conferences, large numbers of women religious 
workers are present as delegates, together with ministers and men 
teachers. In the leadership and committee work in these institutes, no 
distinction is made between men and women. Women are members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Christian Council, secretaries of 
the Council, and presidents of colleges. Several Chinese women have been 
ordained ministers with the hearty approval of the ministers of their 
communities, Already the Chinese woman has won the place in church life 
which was not accorded to women of western Christendom until the twentieth 
century, and then often with reluctance and with reservations. In China 
the gates are flung wide oren to welcome the highly-trained woman into 
the religious field. 
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VI. AFRICA 


From the printed reports of American Mission Boards at work in 
Africa, it would appear that the development of training of women, 
specifically for leadership in Christian work, has advanced very little. 
In the tabulation of students and workers there is often only the dis- 
tinction made in figures fs*r boys! schools and girls’ schools, but not 
for students in normal training, nurses training, teachers, or "other 
workers." It is not clear in the mjority of coses that women are being 
trained at all for “leadership,” beyond the supplementary schooling 
given to wives of native workers. 


Although efforts are continuing to make the education of girls 
parallel that cf boys to the point of assuring trained Christian wives 
and homekeepers for the boys who have gone through the Mission Schools, 
it is not often possible to carry the education of girls beyond the 
lower grades, Advanced education for girls has been introduced quite 
slowly in Africa, 


To be sure, subjects of very practical value have been added from 
time to time, so that the type of training offered to most cf tho girls 
under Mission care is of a broader and more useful sort than formerly. 


That the professional class of native workers known as "Bible women" 
in other mission fields has not been extensively employed in the develope 
ment of Christian missions in Africa is due to several causes, Native 
women do not live in seclusion as in the Orient, so that the woman 
missionary may have direct access to native women, and does not require 
an intermediary. The "“chaperonage” of a ntive Christian woman is of 
little advantage to a woman missionary, and would often be a serious 
handicap. The woman missionary on tour can entirely safely travel with 
just the men required for her transport. 


Native women are not barred from meetings held in villages, even 
though they may remain in the backgrounds therefore, the women my re- 
ceive Christian teaching at the same time and place as the men. Women's 
meetings are held to supplement general assemblies, but sre not required 
because women are inaccessible otherwise. 


Native women of good character do not travel about alone, and there 
has not yet arisen in Afrien the need for independent, unattached women 
workers to itinerate. "omen can rarely be located as teachers in 
villages if unattached. 


Higher education for girls in Africn is still in the future. How- 
ever, specialized training along mny lines is greatly needed. 


Marriage is a matter of course and is taken for granted in Africa, 
so that the career for an unmarried woman is not yet an educational or 
social problem. For this reason such treining in gardening, in hom- 
crafts, in child care, the rudimentary economics of better village and 
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family life, as can be given both to girls in school, and as graduate 
study for wives and mothers, is greatly to be desired, 


African women do not hold a position of inferiority in the family 
or the community. There are many women chiefs; there are several power- 
ful chiefs who are subject to the veto prerogative of a woman associate 
in office; in many parts of Africa, descent and inheritance are reckoned 
through women, and they even participate in the religious life, so that 
women wield direct power often, - as well as an indirect influence at all 


times. 


African women are intelligent, quick to detect deceit or subter- 
fuge, canny in business dealings, quite capable of maintaining their 
rights. But as native social institutions have provided for a balance as 
between the sexes in division of labor and responsibility, as well as 
prerogative, the introduction of segregetion in schools, differentiation 
in training, and an alien concept of suitability of occupation have 
tended to disrupt native society even when applied with the best of 
Christian intentions. 


African women are capable of training for whatever positions the 
development of native society my require of them, But the balance in 
their own society must first be understood. 


Carefully planned training in home and child care can be given at 
an early age. Community welfare in all the aspeets related to small- 
village life, - health, sanitation, food supply, water, recreation, - in 
all of these women may participate, and for these interests women may be 
trained. 


As religious and social workers women deserve a much more adequate 
training than is usually available. For some time to come their work 
will be supplementary rather than independent, and as wives they will 
cooperate with their Christian worker husbands, or as assistants in all 
forms of central mission institutions - always as cooperators. 


African native family and community life is a close-knit society, 
with duties and responsibilities recognized and enforced, producing 
marked solidarity within the group. 


Women have always had a definite share in this society, and have 
been trained for their tasks. Social responsibility and social justice - 
the welfare of the group rather than the individual, except as that con- 
tributes to the wellebeing of the group, - are fundamental principles in 
native social organiz etion. Where alien contacts have prevented the 
continuance of these restraining influences, the results have been 


disastrous. Where they have fostered it, the outcome has been more 
fortunate. 
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We have to recognize that the African requires a training for such 
a life as he is to be permitted to live under the control of alien 
governments. “here property rights and civil control are not within his 
province the African man and woman ought to have a preparation such as 
will enable them to make the most of such opportunities for life as they 
may reasonably'hope for. The tendency in Missions has been to assume 
that the individual African could expect to live as a free and indepen- 
dent citizen, but Africa is not the setting for such an existence. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Obviously conditions differ so much in various parts of the world 
that the same standards cannot be applied everywhere. There are, how- 
ever, a few general problems existing in most lands which constitute 
almost universal weaknesses in the work of Bible women. 


A. WEAKNESSES IN “ORK OF BIBLE ‘OMEN 


Perhaps the fundamental difficulty has been in the selection of 
personnel, If this is of an inferior quality there is no hope for the 
future. Great improvements have been made in recent years, and require- 
ments for entrance to training schools have been raised and standardized. 
In some places still, completion of the primary grades is all that is 
required, while in others the standard is graduation from high school. 
Students are not subsidized as freely as they once were, and this pro- 
motes sincerity ‘of purpose on the part of those who choose these schools. 
“Me must not be content, ‘however, until this type of work is attractive 
to the ablest and best qualified young women in the Christian Church. 


One reason why religious work has not appealed readily in the past 
to young women of ambition and ability is that it has not been recognized 
as a profession. Nursing has had to establish itself as a dignified 
profession in all parts of the world, more recently in the Orient. 
Religious work there is still on an uncertain basis. The field of work 
has not been clearly defined. Missionaries and pastors have too often 
taken advantage of the Bible woman, directing her time and work to their 
personal benefit. The treined young woman should know what she aims at 
and be given freedom to accomplish her aims. She should have pride in 
her profession and know that her work has a real place in the total 
scheme of things. She should be ranked with and receive the same re- 
spect as the teacher, instead of being considered little higher than a 
servant, as has been the case too often in the past, 


Next in importance to personnel is the problem of kind, method, and 
content of training offered. "Christian Education in Japan" and 
"Rethinking Missions” both outline two types of women leaders needed in 
the field of religious education - general religious workers for home, 
community, and church work, with a definite social emphasis - and 
trained supervisors of religious education for schools, colleges, and 
elsewhere. The one will need to be at least a high school graduate, 
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with special training for dsing social and religious work. She might 
well include kindergarten methods in her preparetion. The other worker 
should be s college graduate, specialized in religious education and on 
a par with any well prepared professional woman. 


B. GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUNG “OMEN 


No attempt can be mde here to outline courses of study, as the 
training of the religious worker in each country must reflect the civili- 
zation of that country and be suitable to the particular life of the 
individual community. Courses of study in different parts of the same 
country will differ. The program of religious education must minister 
to the life problems and needs of groups. There are, however, some 
general principles that should be borne in mind in planning the training 
of young women for this work: 


In almost any Bible Training School in Oriental countries one 
finds a replica of what exists in Chiengo, or New York, or elsewhere, with 
a curriculum modeled after the one the missionary knew in her training, 
and with very little adaptation to local conditions, It is doubtful 
whether any western missionary can set up a program that will be 
thdroughly indigenous. Materials used have been to a large extent trans- 
lations of those used in the West, and illustrstions by way of pictures 
have been largely foreign. Hymns may be translations of those used in 
Occidental churches, the theology of which is often not understandable to 
the Oriental. The music used in most countries is taken over directly 
from the West, while native art is seldom utilized by the church. It is 
gratifying to know that some truly Chinese Sunday Schocl materials and 
pictures with Chinese figures, illustrative of Bible stories, are being 
produced. In some places native music is sung in churches, and even the 
architecture and the setting of the religious service have been adapted 
to the life of the people, Just so the content and method of the train- 
ing of religious leaders must be adapted, 


Another general principle that needs to be borne in mind is the 
broadening of training to include _ social emphasis. In the past there 
has been too much emphasis on formal Bible study and evangelism to the 
neglect of religious education, the social sciences, psychology, economics, 
hygiene, dietetics, community recreation, special problems affecting in- 
dustrial women and children, and special problems of rural life. This is 
a formidable array of subjects and it is not expected that the worker 
shall have a thorough training in 211 or any one of them, but some 
knowledge of each field mentioned would give her an educational background 
that ought to make for © more intelligent approach to the problems that 
will confront her. 


Little note has been taken 6f the changing conditions of the 
different countries, and workers have not always gone out equipped to 
cope with the situation, An intelligent religious worker must understand 
the social and persanal problems of the women about her - the problems 
relating to home and family life - if she is to bring fullness of life to 
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the women of her land, She can and will always keep foremost the aim to 
impart the Christian message; but that message today is recognized to be 
more comprehensive and inclusive than was once the case, though the es- 
sential heart of the message is ever the same, 


A third principle is to give opportunity for the practical carry- 
ing out of programs as a part of the training, that the student my 
learn by doing, and avoid theoretical, nonepractical preparation. To 
this end ample opportwity should be given for supervised practice work 
in rural centers for those who are to work in the rural areas, and in 
urban centers for those whose work is to be in the oity, 


There is a tendency to duplicate unwisely institutions for the 
training of religious leaders. Only as many as are absolutely necessary 
should be mintained, and these should be carried on cooperatively to 
avoid needless expense and unjustifiable duplication, They should be 
on a par with other Christian institutions of learning, and recognized 
to be so, in order that the graduates may have dignity and professional 
standing. Only thus will women of high mental quality and strong 
personality be attracted. 


VIII, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Enlist women of strong personality ond high mental quality, 
Raise educational requirements for entranee to Training Schools. 
Give dignity and recognition to the profession. 

Reorganize curricula in most cases, 

Provide for supervised practice work. 

Maintain fewer Training Schools where this is possible. 
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THE RELATIONS CF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
TG MINISTERIAL TRAINING 
A Problem of Relationships on the Field 


Unforeseen circumstances made it impossible to organize 
this Commission on the same basis as the others. There 
has been no meeting to discuss this topic,and the papers 
presented here have been prepared without collaboration 
of the authors. It was hoped that sections on other 
countries might be added, and that additional material 
may be made available at the Conference, 
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REPGRT OF COMMISSION V 


Fart 1 


THE RELATION OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES AND EDUCATICNAL INSTITUTIONS 
TO MINISTERIAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


Dr. Oscar Buck 


The problem of ministerial training has many sides and many 
urgencies. It is as yet a problem which has not been adequately studied. 
Neither the Lindsay Commission nor the Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry - 
the two most recent attempts to survey the processes of training of 
Christian leaders in India - have gone sufficiently into the relation- 
ships on the field of the younger churches and of the educational insti- 
tutians to the preparation of ministers in the theological seminaries and 
colleges. And yet it is a very vital concern of the entire Christian en- 
terprise. Unless the younger churches and the Christian high schools and 
colleges take more interest in and more responsibility for the recruiting 
of worthy candidates for the ordained ministry of the Qhurch, their ade- 
quate preparation for their increasingly complex task, and provision for 
their best employment after training, it is difficult to see how the 
Christian churches of India are going to be served or led by leaders with 
talent, vision, and trained intelligence, as well as loyalty and devotion. 


Both church and college are involved in the adequacy of the train- 
ing given in the theological seminaries, At present the importance of this 
relationship is not sufficiently realized either by church or college. 

The theological colleges and seminaries have been left too much to pursve 
their own way as’ a separate arm of the Christian forces, for which the 
missions are responsible. It is out of the churches and out of the col- 
leges (or high schools) that the men come who are to be trained as minis- 
ters. In common, these constitute the recruiting grounds for the ministry. 
Far too little have they taken to heart this important opportunity of ser- 
vice. It is perhaps characteristic cf Protestantism to permit the indiv- 
idual net only to worship God in his own way, but also to receive his 
"call" to the ministry alone and unattended. While many individual minis- 
ters of churches and teachers in colle;es have persuaded young men of 
promise to enlist for the ministry, yet in general the younger churches 
and the Christian colleges in their corporate capacity have not been not- 
able for their efforts in this regard. They have left it largely to the 
missionaries to find the candidates and make provision for them. 
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The most significant facts and possibilities of relationship do 
not lie in general welfare nor in a common responsibility for discovering 
the best young men, bit in the more particular relationships which are 
determined by the different nature of church and college. There is a 
relationship of the theological seminaries to the churches, and there is 
a relationship to the educational institutions. 


T. tHE YOUNGER CHURCHES AND THE THEOLGGICAL SCHOCLS 


The possible relations of the younger churches with the theologi- 
cal colleges and training schools are peculiarly rich and varied. 


A. CONTROL 


The younger churches should have and do have a share in the 
government of the institutions training their ministerial leaders, This 
control and representation vary in the different theological coll.z3s. 

In the Leonard Theological College in Jubbulpore the government jnheres 
entirely in the church through its representatives. In union insti- 
tutions such as Saharanpore snd Bangalore, provision is made for each co- 
operating denomination in Indias, to have some measure of control through 
its representative or representatives on the governing body. (To date, 
however, this has meant mission more than church). In Serampore, on the 
other hand, the Charter demands that the governing body or Council have 
its headquarters in Londen, and while it is interdenominational in momber- 
ship ~ one third must be Baptist - yet it lifts final authority and power 
from the churches in India which participate by affiliation in the bene- 
fits of the College. The Master and Council in London appoint the 
Faculty, which is responsible for the "internal management of the College" 
~ both arts and theology -— "and for goneral order and gocd government". 
They also appoint the Senate which is entirely concerned with the theo- 
logical work: curriculum, cxaminations, relations with other theological 
colleges, etc. On this Senate the younger churches may be represented by 
recommendation of the executive of the Senate and appointment of the 
Counc?] tn London. It is explicitly written into the Revised Charter of 
1918 that seven Protestant denominations shall, as far as practicable, be 
represented on the Senate. Serampore, it is to be remembered, is the only 
theological college in all India which is permitted to grant degrees, so 
that the younger churches must look te this institution for the curriculum 
and the examinations und the degrees which give their leaders academic 
recognition and distinction in Indin. 


At present, as can be clearly seen from the above, the younger 
churches do not yet have the enthusiastic sense of possession of their 
own training institutions. 


B. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Financial assistance is another field of #elationship which has 


been little developed. Tho theological seminaries, unlike the Christian 
colleges which draw largely from student fees and Government grants—in- 
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aids: have looked to the churches of the West for their support. The 
Loonard Theological College in 1929-30 carried a budgot of $21,180., 

of which only $500. was raised locally. The rest came from the Board 
of Foreign Missions, income from permanent funds and cndewment invested 
in America, and from "designated gifts" from friends in Amcrica. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church of India has not yet dreamed of carrying 

its own theological college, or even its vornacular seminaries, finan- 
cially. The United Theolcgical College in Bangalore is largely fi- 
nanced by grants from sight ccoperating missionary societies. The foes 
of students also are paid by the sissions responsible for them. Cut 

of actual receipts in this same year amounting to Rupees 17,529.8.0, 
only Rupees 882 came agdonations from the churches. 


C. INTEREST OF CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


This lack of vital concern fcr the theological seminarics and 
collicges on the part of the younger churches is vividly apparent in 
the attitude of the laymen. In the recent visit of the Lindsay Com- 
mission it was frequently remarked by those mombers who were deputed 
to make a special study of the theological ccllcges how difficult it 
scomed to get the laymon interested in this ficold of training. There 
will be littic financial assistance forthcoming and less recruiting 
of the best within the churches than there should be unloss this apathy 
is changed tc concern and zeal. 


D. THE PLACE OF THE GRADUATE 


A serious problem for the younger churches is that of the 
absorption of the graduates. By the very fact of training - cspec- 
ially in the theological colleges leading to degrees ~- a larger selary 
is demanded and needed by the graduates. This salary is frequently 
not forthcoming unless mission funds supploment what the churches them- 
solves can afford. Such subsidizing by mission funds has its own scrious 
and rogrettable consequences in the matter of creating morale for solf- 
financing cf indigenous churches. It is a mattor of wonder that the 
churches have done as woll as they have. The list of past students of 
Bangalore and Jubbulpore show romarkahle absorption by missions or 
churches. Scrampore has a leakage by the fact that the Seramporo B.D. 
degree entitlcs a student to become a candidate for the University of 
Calcutta Master of Arts degree, and somo students have used the theo- 
logical course as 2 substitute for the arts course in secking the 
higher degres. Of 101 living graduates of Serampore (1930), those who 
have gone into religious work number 80, which shows considerable ab- 
sorption. 
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&. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING 


A new and useful relationship is fcund in connection with theo- 
logical education. More and more in modern theological education the 
necessity of some form of supervised field training 18 recognized and 
practised. The younger churches often furnish the opportunities, while 
the theological faculty directs and centrols the students. Invaluable 
knowledge of actual working conditions as well as tried and approved , 
methods are imparted to the student while still in COUPSE. This is a 
phase of cooperation between the churches and the theological seminary 
which needs encouragement and elaboration. It may be nade an integral ; 
part of the academic preparation, and thus do away with sortain less 
desirable features of "gospel team" activity ich too often is detached 
from the curriculum, absorbs tcc much of the student's time and energy, 
and uses methods which arc not roally preparatcry to his life-work. 


F. RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


The relationship, however, which promises the mest for the 
future lies in cennection with the proposed research and extensicn work 
of the Christian colleges, as set forth in the Report of the Lindsay 
Commission, There is a real service in this line to be rendered te the 
younger churches and their Christian communities by-the theological 
seminaries and theological cclleges. What has been proposed for the 
theological seminaries in Japan by the Ibuka Commission (sce "Christian 
Education in Japan",pp.121,122) could easily be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to the theolcgical seminaries in India; research necessary for the state- 
ment of Christian thought in the thought-forms and thought—terms of the 
pecples of India, research necessary for religious educaticn in terms of 
Indian background and experience, research necessary to the acquisition 
of source material for the writing of the history of Christianity in 
India, research necessary for the preparation of forms of Christian wor- 
Snip und liturgy congenial tothe Indian mind, research necessary for the 
development cf the message of Christianity as it relates to the social and 
economic problems of [ndia, research necessery for the development of a 
rural program for the Church, the translation cf standard works, the pro- 
duction of necessary bocks, the editing cf theolegical, religious educa- 
tion , and sociological journals, research necessary for city church pro- 
grans, church administration, otc. to this sort of research and extension 
work in relation to the younger churches and in cocperation with the Chris- 
tian colleges of liberal arts ti.6 taeological seminaries were urged in 
the recomendations of the Lindsay Commissicn. (See "The Christian College 
in Indianpages 342-347). Nothing would so stimlate and cnrich the re- 
lations between the ycunger churches and the theological training institu- 
tions as this particular form cf service cf the forner by the latter, 
Hitherto the theelcgical seminaries have rondorad their contributions to 
the churches through their graduates, but net sufficiently thrceugh’ their 
faculties. Lack of space prevents enlarging upon this most fruitful of all 
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possible relationships, which would not only give the churches new vision 
and new techniques, but revitalize the theological institutions then- 
Selves, which at present need desperately a fPesh enthusiasm. 


Il. THE AxTS COLLEGES AND THE THEOLOGICAL SChKOCLS 


In the field of the relationships of the theological and arts 
colleges little has been done. A chasm extends between the two. It is 
Claimed that it does not work well, as at Serompore, to have them on the 
Same campus. The colleges have never taken seriously to heart the re- 
cruiting of men for the theological seminaries. Of 50 students in 
Bangalore in 1931 -— the only theological college in South India, where 
the bulk of the Cnristian community is to be found, that prepares for 
the theolegical degrees, only 8 college graduates (B.A's) had come from 
Christian colleges. In the five years previous to 1930--41, 15 Christian 
colleges of India and Ceylon were represented by 51 students. In the 
five years of Serampore previous tc 1950-41, the Christian colleges of 
India had supplicd only 12 students for the theological department, and 
of these twelve, six came from the Liberal Arts department of Serampore 
itself. The remaining six came from four other Christian colloges. 

Tae Anglican Bishop's College in Calcutta, which it is now proposed 
shall be moved to Bangalore to cooporate with the United Theological 
College, happily has a better five-year recerd: Nine Christian colleges 
had sent “6 students. In five years the Leonard Theological College’ at 
Jubbulpore (Methodist) had recoived from three Christian eclleges of 
North India only a few students. When one remembers that these records 
cover the five years of recruiting for the Christian ministry by the 

Se Christian colleges for nen, one can sense the extent of the chasm 
between arts and theology. 


But in this new day there is a reali need te bring all our edu- 
cation into closer cocperation. Recruits are needed for the Christian 
tiinistry, and there is no finer place to judge and influence them than 
in a college that is truly, and not merely nominally or governmentally, 
Christian. If the Indian professors and lecturers in our arts colleges 
could feel their opportunity at this point much might be done. The Indim 
church, considering thet at present it can support only a comparatively 
few well-trained and adequately paid ministers, should ail the more have 
the choice of the best of our Christian youth. 


Besides goneral interess and recruiting, there are other 
phases of relaticnship: 


A. EXTENSION AND RESEARCH 
First and foremost, in extension and research, the two types 


of training institutions cculd and should be coordinated under the same 
provincial or regional direction. One can help tho other in such studies. 
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The stronger arts colleges and the higher grade theological colleges have 
library facilities, as well as faculties, which ecculd be utilized an such 
research. For example, the Madras Christian College and the United 
Theological College 2+ Bangolore could snpplement each other in some 
regionally ccordinated scheme and assignment. 


Be PROXIMITY 


Other relationships would grow out of these beginnings in matual 
helpfulness. The Lindsay Ccruzission Report ("The Christian College in 
India" p.245f.) recommends as follows: "We express cur strcng conviction 
that unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary, the higher 
theological colleges, whether one or moro, should, while retaining their 
character as scparate institutions with their om life of devotion and 
discipline, be located in close proximity to the central colleges, where. 
research and extension are to be carried on. 


"Our reason for this recouwmendaticn is not only cur conviction 
that it is desirable for theological students te be taught under conditicns 
which make possible an exchange of thought and life with students cf other 
facultics, but because we believe it desirable fcr theological colloges, 
like Arts colleges, to associate with tho teaching function responsibility 
for extension and research of a kind possible only in selected centers 
where a large and fully equipped staff can be concentrated. 


"Whether it shall. be found immediately pessible to apply this 
principle in the case of the existing theological cclleges, or whether, 
as may well be the case, some time may be necded for the transfer sug- 
gested, we deem it important that provision should be made et the earliest 
possible moment for the inclusion of theology among the subjects of re- 
search to be pursued at tne cclleges chosen to be centers for the preposed 
department cf research and extension, anid that the work dene there should 
be related to the work done at the smaller theolcgical colleges in much 
the sane way in which this is preposed fcr the corresponding Arts colleges." 


CG. CGURSES IN CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


An additional service which would draw these two types of educational 
instituticn into closer relationship fer the bonefit cf both and cf the 
whole Christian enterprise in India has te de with the ecurses in Christian 
instruction offered or required by the Christian cclleges. Many of these 
so-called Scripture ccurses suffer from lack of knowledge and experience 

on the part of the teachers essigned to teach them. These courses offer 

a very real preblen, not cnly because cf an actual or an impending con- 
Scicnce clause which would make their requirement illegal, but far more 
because so frequently they have no attraction cr appec]l to the students, 
and tend te become innocucus or formal. The training of the teachers and 
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the working cut of such courses in Christien knowledge as would com- 
mend the Christian faith to college students, Christian and nen-Chris- 
tian, could beccme . useful privilege and task cf the theclogical 
colleges. Theclogy and arts are not rivals or strangers. They may 
become collaborators in interpreting the universe of which the God 

of Jesus Christ is the Creator, the Sustainer, and the Redeemer. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY 


in its relation to 
THE PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Dr. Be Ae Garside 


In China, the Church must, in addition to its central function 
of evangelism, take the lead in a »road range of social and economic 
acuivities. Tho innumerable organizations, large and small, devoting 
thenselves here in America to some sort of service for the betterment of 
humanity, are non-existent in Chine. It is only in the struggling young 
church that the average Chincse community can hope to find leadership in 
attacking its problems of individual and public health, of more efficient 
methods of production in the shop and on the farm, of providing education 
for its children and its illiterate adults, of better édjusta:nt to a 
rapidly changing social, economic and political order. The training of 
the Christian ministry, therefore, is not only one of the most important 
tasks, per se, in the Christian higher educational program. The extent to 
which we succeed in training a ministry equipped to understand and to 
serve the whole range of China's needs will determine in large measure 
the degree to which our graduates who go out as doctors, as nurses, as 
teachers, as agriculturists, or as business men, will be able to render a 
maximum service. 


But the task of training an adequate ministry for the growing 
Christian Church of China is beset with enormous difficulties. Economic 
standards in China are low, and the struggling Church is peor. The 
financial remuneration of the Chinese pastor today, and prcebably for many 
years to come, must remain at such a low figure as to attract choice men 
only if they are fired by a spirit of sacrificial devotion. The Christian 
pastor has not as yet won as honorable a place in Chinese society as that 
held by the teacher, the doctor, the businoss man or the agriculturist, 

In the strong spirit of nationalism now pervading China little recognition 
has been given to the place of religion, as evidenced by the fact that the 
government does not include theological seminaries among educational in- 
stitutions, and does not give their graduates the recognition needed for 
employment in public positions. All these are powerful considerations 

when we face the problem of securing the choicest of the young manhood of 
China and training it for the Christian ministry. Each of these problems 
also hap a distinct bearing upcen the relationship between the theological 
Seminaries and the other Christian higher educational institutions. 
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I. THE SCOPE OF THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


The Fact Finders of the Layman's Foreign Mission Inquiry list nine 
theological seminaries of varying @ ades. These institutions, with their 


enrolment in 1935-34, were as follows: 


Cheeloo School cf Theclogy 3e 
Lutheran Theclogical Seminary 54 
Nanking Theologicol Seminary 60 
Shonghai Theolegical Seminary 5 
Union Theological College (Canton) 29 
Yenching School ef Religion ro 
North China Theological College 200 
Peking Theological Seminary a7 
Ashmore Theclogical Seninery Le 


To the above list there may, hewover, be added a tenth school, 
the West China College of Religion which hod in 1966 an enrolment of 
three students. 


Of these ten theological. cclleges and seminaries, four are depart- 
ments of colleges or universities, though, because of the refusal of 
the government to grant registration to schools of theology these de- 
partments have in every case had to be made adninistratively separate 
from the other departments cf the institutions of which they are ac- 
tually a part. Two other seminarics on the list are fairly closely 
affiliated with nearby universities. The remaining four theolcgical 
schools do not have any close connecticns with any other higher edu- 
cational institution. 


The amount received from the students in the form of tuition is 
usually quite smali. As yet, the Christian Church of China has not 
assumed any substantial part of the financial burden of these insti- 
tutions for the training of their ministry. 


Tie academic standards for adnission and for graduaticn vary widely. 
Most of the institutions require for admissicn at least graduation fron 
a senior middle school, several insist upen at least partial collegiate 
training, and cne requires graduaticn from college. In almost every 
institution, however, we find these roquirencnts relaxed for special 
Students who are admitted to short courses and other specialized forms 
of study with less rigid academic requirements. Many of these special 
students are admitted after graduation from junior high schecl. This 
is particularly true cf young women students who are being trained for 
service as Bible women. Most of the seminaries require the completion 
of at least a three-year course. Many are urging a fourth year. And 
there is new a growing movenent for one year of supervised practical 
training in the ministry after leaving the institution before the stu- 
‘dent 2S. recognized as a graduate. 
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II. THE MAJGR PROBLEMS CF THEGLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Some of the major problems which our Christian higher educational 
forces must help the theological seminaries to solve are these: - 


(1) How can sufficient numbers of young men with superior 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications be recruited for the Christian 
ministry? There is a widespread conviction throughout China that our 
Seminaries are not getting enough of the right material to turn out an 
able and consecrated ministry for the Christian Church. The call to 
other types of service, such as teaching, medicine, business, agri- 
cultural leadership, and public life, seem to be much more attractive 
and impelling. We find mission groups expressing the judgment that 
"apparently the foundain is drying up; and unless very effective 
changes are introduced soon we shall have no candidates for the seminary." 
Even more important than the number of volunteers for the ministry is 
the quality. One of our college presidents reports that "The cellege 
students consider the theological students as cheap and inferior men. 

In one place they call them 'potatos', rice being the chief food in the 
area and potatos being considered inferior food. ‘Only the inferior 
would accept such low salaries and positions.'" Such an attitude of 
mind constitutes a tremendous psychological burden which must in some way 
be overcome. 


(2) What type of training should the theological seminaries 
provide? Gne reads with concern the judgment expressed by the Apprisal 


Group of the Laymen's Inquiry: 


"To ~ student of the religious needs of China the theological 
seminaries as they stand today scem strikingly inadequate 

for training the type of spiritual leade¥s most needed at the 
present time. They are reproductions, on a small scale, of 

the American denominational seminaries of the former generation. 
There are some excellent scholars ot work in the best of them, 
but they have not been uniquely planned to meet the peculiar 
problems and tasks of the country where they exist, nor are they 
well adapted to fit the spiritual needs of the time." 


There will be differences of opinicn as to the accuracy of the 
above appraisal, but all will agree that there is need for very serious 
study as to the means by which the Seminarics can best discharge their 
task of training the religious leaders who must carry the responsibility 
of directing the growing young Chinese Christian Church. The young 
pastor in China faces a far nore bewildering array of problems than con~ 
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fronts the seminary graduate beginning his pastoral service in ae 
It is a tremendous educationel task to work out in a new environmen Rit 
curriculum which will adequately prepare seainary students for these re- 
sponsibilities. And any course that would be measurably CanP en ae wee 
would be very lcng and expensive. Over against these eee peace se 

we must keep in mind that the average Chinese theological studen = : : 
very limited financial resources. His fanily 1s probably poor, and looks 
to hin to become a wage earner at the earliest possible date. He 
cannot afford a long and expensive period of preparation, particularly if 
he ig going into a calling where the financial remuneration ig at such 
an extrenely low level as that of the average Chinese pastor. Scholar— 
ships and other subsidies from mission bodies help this problen some— 
what but do not provide an adequate sclution. How then, can our semi- 
naries devise courses that will provide all the preparation required 
without becoming sc long and sc expensive as to defeat their ow purpcse? 


(3) Where will the graduates of our theological seminaries 
serve? China is predominantly a rural nation, more than 80% of the 
people living outside the urban centers. Unquestionably the needs of the 
country are even more pressing than those of the city. Yet thus far the 
unconscious trend of our theological education has, for the most part, 
been in the direction of training the students to serve in the urban 
communities. From the positive standpoint the more or less westernized _ 
curriculum of these institutions has prepared students more adequately 
for a city church than for work in the country. Also, the cities have 
offered better financial inducements. From the negative standpoint, 
the absence of emphasis on the problems of the rural church, and lack 
of specific training for meeting these problems, have been deterrent | 
factors to graduates who might ctherwise have been led into this field of 
Service. AS a result, we have already an over-supply of certain types 
of theological graduates, while in other fields there are urgent needs 
but no men to be had. Many of our seminaries are now keenly aware of 
the importance of this preblem of giving due recognition to the needs of 
the country as well as of the city, and are directing their programs 
accordingly. But there is much need of further emphasis at this point 
and many preblems are still unsolved. 


(4) How should tho development of our theological seminaries 
proceed in future? Do we have about tne right number of seminaries at 
the present time to meet the existing needs of the Chinese Church? 
Should this number be increased? Gr should there be further consoli- 
dation of institutions and concentration of available resources? Should 
institutions seek to expand their work and to enlarge their budgets, 
or should they kcep their expenditures on as small a scale as possible | 
in order to hasten the day when their entire support can be borne by ' 
the Chinese Church? Should the seminaries disassociate themselves from 
other forms of Christian higher education, or should there be close 
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affiliation with colleges of arts, scicnce, medicine and other profes- 
sional schools? All these are problems deserving of very careful study. 


IIT. HOW CAN THE FORCES OF CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA 
BEST AID GUR THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS? 


If we are agreed that the training of the ministry is an integral 
and essential part of the whole program of C.vistian higher cducation in 
China, then all the forces working in the field of higher education should 
take a direct interest in the problems confronting the seminaries, and 
should work together for their solution. It is suggested that solutions 
must lie in the following directions: - 


(1) We should determine the most efficient relationship of the 
Seminaries to other institutions, and to each other. We must recognize 
the distinct place and function of the theological schocls, and take care 
that this is preserved. Yet, at the same time, we should determine 
through comprehensive and impartial study just what will be the most 
effective relationships between the seminaries and the other Christian 
universities and colleges, and among the seminaries themselves., This is 
a problem that is already engaging the attention of the Council cf Higher 
Education on the field. We should familiarize ourselves with what the 
Council has done, should see what still remains to be discovered, and 
above all else should lend our influence to cerrying through whatever re- 
adjustments may be found neressary. 


(2) Existing velationships should be strengthened. Where schools 
of theology are already affiliated with uniyersities and colleges, the 
closeness and cordiality of their relationships should be maintained and 
strengthened. In a munber of universities the status of schools of theol- 
ogy, which have heretofore been considered an essential and integral part 
of the institution, has been cast intc doubt by government registration 
from which these schools of theology have been excluded. Hewever these 
questions of technical status may be solved, the necessity for maintaining 
close relations between the seminaries and the other departments of higher 
education is quite clear. Such ties are mutually beneficial. Gur universi- 
ties gain much in spiritual enrichment from the presence cf the staff and 
student body of thcir schools of theology. And these schools, in turn, 
gain not only the material advantages of sharing in the library and other 
physical facilities of the larger institutions, but also have the stimulus 
of life in a wider environment with both social and religious challenges 
which a more monastic type cf environment would not provide. If this 
general policy is agreed to, prompt steps should be taken to carry it into 
effect, for already in some places we see a marked tendency on the part 
of certain schools of theology to drift away from the universities to 
which they are related. 
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(5) Cooperative projects in Christian service should be de- 
veloped. We are beginning to recognize the necessity of focusing our 
entire program of Christian higher oducaticn upon serving the actual 
needs of China. Wherover an institution undertakes its work in this 
spirit they will find that its school of theology can and should have 
just as important a place in any practical program as dco its schools 
of arts, science or medicine. An illustration of the possibilities 
of such cocperaticn is found in the proposed Ruralization Program at 
Cheeloo, where the Schecl of Theology is taking a leading part in a 
bread program of service encompassing all four colleges of the in- 
stitution. 


(4) All departments of universities and cclleges should 
assist in recruiting for the ministry. There will never be an 
adequate ministry for the Church in China until there is an adequate 
recognition of the need and of the challenge. Gnly as the Christian 
young manhood in our colleges and universities seek in the ministry a 
supreme opportunity for definite and concrete service to the needs 
of China will the ministry be elevated to its proper place of honor. 
Administrators and faculty of our Christian higher educational in- 
stitutions must first catch this vision and must then see that it is 
transmitted to the choicest cf their studcnts. 


(5) All Christian higher education must strive for a better 
economic order which will permit the development of a strong Christian 
Church. As early as 1922 Dr, Butterfield wrote that "it is all but 
hopeless for the Chinese village people to support a village church 
onthe present small margin of surplus." The Fact-Finders of the 
Laymen's Inquiry point out that the "economic limitations of the 
people set limits to the economic possibilities of the Church." As 
our Christian higher educational institutions lead the way in finding 
the solution of these economic problems through improved methods of 
agriculture, more efficient producticn and distribution of goods, 
better utilization and conservation of all the vast natural resources 
of China, they are leying a necessary foundation for a strong and 
abiding Christian Church. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION VI 


me me 


UNIGN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield 


This Commission deals with an important question of method. As 
mission work developed it became necessary to train religious workers, 
whether voluntary or employed, and for this training institutions were 
developed, ranging from a station class of one or two weeks! duration 
to the capstone of an elaborate educational systeme There was so 
much to be done; many of the fields were so vast in the light of avail-~ 
able transportation; and denominational lines were so clearly drawn 
and so thoroughly taken for granted that naturally, as in America, 
these usually took the form of denominational training centers serving 
a limited area. In the last quarter century, however, the trend toward 
cooperation and wnion, coupled with higher standards of training, in- 
volving greater expense, has led to the development of a growing number 
of union training institutions. Figures in a recent study of Mission 
Union Higher Educational Institutions show that there are more union 
theological seminaries on the foreign field today than there are union 
hospitals. * (This does not mean that the ratio of union to denomi- 
national institutions is higher in one case than in the other, and it 
must also be remembered that a hospital by its very nature almost 
inevitably has a more localized constituency.) 


This Commission has directed its study toward answering a limited 
number of pertinent questions: 


Ie Is union in training for religious work desirable? 


II. Under what conditions and upon what bases has it proved 
thoroughly satisfactory? 


IIIe Are there as yet untried ways in which such union might be 
mude satisfactory on a wider scale? 


Mission Union Higher Educational Institutions. International 
Missionary Council, 1927. 





* Ralph Dillingham Wellons. The Organizations set up for the control of 
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IV. How can further progress in united theological. training best 
be made? 


Te IS UNICN IN TRAINING FOR RELIGICUS WORK DESIRABLE? 
In response to our inquiries, the great majority would answer with 
an unqualified "Yes", Advantages cited are; 


1. United training of the leaders of various communions makes for 
understanding, perspective, tolerance, a better appreciation of the rich- 
ness and variety of Christian faith and experience, 1 catholic, irenic | 
spirit that emphasizes likenesses and the central elements of the Chris— 
tian faith and diminishes differences, personal friendships across denom- 
inational lines, interdenominational cooperation snd ultimate unity on a 
broad basis. 


ee United training makes possible greater educational efficiency 
through praviding better adapted physical equipment, especially in libra- 
ries; a better trained and often more spiritual faculty, due to the 
wider range of possible candidates; a higher standard of teaching 
hrough the greater possibility of specialization on the part of the 
staff; a richer curriculum through the larger number of clective courses 
offered, encouraging special scholarly interests on the part of the min- 
istry; a larger student-faculty ratio; economy in the use of personnel, 
releasing many for other fields of service; and economy through reduc- 
tion of the expense involved in duplication of plant, staff and running 
expenses. 


Se United training makes for greater administrative efficiency 
through its more accurate gauging of supply and demand over a wider srea; 
through the wider area of selection of candidates for the Christian min- 
istry; and threugh the interchange of workers across denominational 
lines which the acquaintances developed make possible. 


4, United training is an impressive demonstration of the essential 
unity of the evangelical Christian churches. 


None of those who replied to our inquiries would answer with an 
unqualified "No", The advantages in educational efficiency cited above 
are recognized by practically all cof the respondents. A considerable 
number, however, recognize sericus disadvantages in and obstacles to 
union training. Those most frequently mentioned ure; 

1. "The obvious impossibility of two groups with widely variant 
theclogical views cooperating in the very realm of their differences"; 
the difficulty of working happily and efficiently together in an atmos- 
phere of mutual suspicion; the effort and extra exorcise of Christian 
charity required for cooperation in the face of such differences; the 
effect on the ccocperating bedies of friction at this contral point. 
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"A theological seminary exists for the very purpose of ter:ch- 
ing theology, and theology concerns itself primarily with creeds and 
definitions about God and religion. Naturally no one wants to support 
a seminary that teaches creeds and definitions that are contrary to his 
own belief. We are dealing here with the realm of faith and of con- 
viction where there can be no compremise, ». The difference between 
conservatism and liberalism in theology are so basic and so ccmpletely 
underlie every other issue in missionary work that there is little 
hope fcr cooperation between these groups except in very narrowly 
limited areas," 


@e The weakening of the close ties of felicwship and common con- 
victicn which bind seminary students to their denominational groups, so ~ 
that the graduate is ill adapted for work with the group from which he 
Came e 


5. The cumbersomeness in management that limits initiative and 
flexibility on the part of any group, with the resulting inefficiency 
and lack of progress; and the waste of time involved in joint admin- 
istrative precesses. 


4. A tendency te adopt a broad curriculum which promotes an 
intellectual neutrality (theologically non-partisan because none of its 
convictions are deeply held) rather than driving convictions; and 
which leads to an undifferentiated Christianity that is apt to be 
lifeless, 


5. In the case of already existing instituticns connected with 
universities, the loss to the Christian life of the universities when 
the seminary is removed. 


II, UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS AND UPON WHAT BASES 
IS IT THORGUGHLY SATISFACTORY? 


There seems te be general agreement that union training schools 
participated in by churches and missions with the same general doc- 
trinal standards are both desirable and feasible. The Chuo Seminary 
in Kobe, Japan, in which Northern Presbyterians and Southern Presby- 
terians unite, represents missions and a single church with very 
little range in theological viewpoint. The Nerthern Presbyterian 

Mission in Shantung, China, after withdrawing from Cheeloco School of 
Theology in which it was associated with English Baptists and American 
Congregationalists, has cooperated happily and efficiently for some 
years with the Scuthern Presbyterian Mission in a union seminary at 
Tenghsien. The proposed Union Theological Seminary at Pasumalai in 
South India has no doctrinal basis for union included in the agreements, 
The cooperating bodies, however, are those that in connection with 
proposale fcr s larger Scuth India United Church are prepared to accept’ 
the Apostles Creed and the Nicene Creed as the basic symbols. 
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A number of correspondents would take the view that it is useless 
to discuss union in theological training unless there is this fundamental 
theological agreement. Questions of polity are mentioned, but receive 
less stress. The actual existing differences in point of view are illus- 
trated in the following quotations in answer to the question, "On what 
points would your church (or Board) insist as a condition of any partici- 
pation in union in theological training": 


A- "The Board and the Church would, of course, 
insist on nothing save sincerity and honesty in all opinions 
held and theix application to life". 


B- "It is clear that our Beard could not happily participate in 
a theological schcol run on a very narrow basis." 
C- "1. Absolute freedom to pursue and teach Truth. 
&e The highest scholarship and character standards for 
faculty. 
5e Positive leyalty to the historical Jesus and His living 
Spirit. 


4, Emphasis on personal Christian experience with a courag-— 
eous facing of the social order of any and every age 
or era," 


D- "Evangelical Christianity in the sense accepted by most of 
the Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches," 


E- "A real evangelical loyalty .... which would include natural- 
ly such truths as the Deity and Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, the authority of the Word of God, 
the Atonement and saving power of Christ, histor- 
icity of the great facts about Him, etc." 


F- "I believe that my church in laying down conditions for 
union in theological training would insist only 
on those things that have constituted a part of 
our evangelical conviction throughout the history 
of the Christian Church: 


1. The inspiration of the Scriptures. 

ée The deity of Jesus Christ. 

5. The Gospel as a revelation from God. 

4. The reality of the supernatural and 
miraculous element in the Bible. 

Se Man's fallen conditien, 

6. The substitutionary atonement of Christ for ‘ 
our sins, 

7. The bodily resurrection. 

8. "His sure return", 
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This. gradation of response makes it clear that the groups repre- 
sented by answers A-D and those represented by answers E-F could almost 
certainly cooperate happily in theological training. As a matter of 
fact, groups A-E are cocperating in theological education in at least 
three seminarics, and groups E-F in at least three, while groups C-F 
are cooperating in at least one seminary -- all of these being cited 
as places where the difficulties of cocperation have been successfully 
overcome. Such successful union seminaries are mentioned at: Manila, 
Peiping, Nanking, Tsinan, Chengtu, Poona, Pyengyang, Chuo (Kobe), 
Bangalore, with the Union Theological Seminary at Madura united in 
prospect. Bangalore includes four denominaticns as follows: 
Congregational (two missions), Presbyterian, Reformed and Methodist. 
No place is cited in which the whole range of A to F is represented. 


The Christian Educational Commissicn to Japan recommended that 
the existing seminaries in Japan be reduced to twe, one in Eastern 
and one in Western Japan. The denominational range is shown by the 
following tables 


Eastern Japan Western Japan 
Adventist Anglican 

Anglican Baptist (Southern) 
Baptist (Northern) Congregational 

Disciple Free Methodist 
Evangelical Methodist (South) 
Friends Presbyterian (North) 
Holiness Presbyterian (South) 
Lutheran United Brethren 
Methodist (Northern) United Church of Canada 


Presbyterian (Northern) 
Reformed Church (in America) 
" is (An. 1, Sake) 


(Methodist and United Church of Canada churches are in the single 
Methodist Church of Japan; Presbyterian and Refcrmed churches are in 
the single Church of Christ in Japan.) It is obvious that in each 

group there is a range cf theological attitude equal to that represented 
by greups A to F, and vigorous protests based on theological incompati- 
bility have been entered. 


III, ARE THERE AS YET UNTRIED WAYS IN WHICH SUCH UNIGN CAN 
BE MADE SATISFACTORY GN A WIDER SCALE? 


The one concrete suggestion is that in the case cf a union 
theological seminary there should be - 
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"a self—perpetuating Board of Management set up by the ccoperating 
denominations with a minimum of restrictive legislation, but with 
a limited period of years in which to work cut the experiment Bile 
Ten years or fifteen years for exemple might be given to such a 
Board of Management to show whether a complete unicn is not pre- 
ferable to cocperation. In such an experiment the Boa:ds, instead 
of furnishing missionaries to the institution, should furnish 
funds and allow the seminary itself to call the men and women 
best fitted to their need at the time." 


This proposal. would seem to call for the exercise cf an even larger de- 
gree of confidence on the part of the supporting denominations than is 
called for on the present common basis. 


One elder statesman in missionary ranks suggests: "I would not 
have the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Congregational students 
taught separately the peculiar doctrines of one denomination, but would 
give all the students all the desirable tenets of each of the cooperating 
bodies. In the school all should be taught everything that is worth 
teaching to any. ‘There should be no attempt to bring all teachers under 
a fixed creed, cut and dried. There must be liberty of expression of 
Opinion and discussion among students if you are to produce strong men. 
Teachers must give facts and let the students form opinions. In a word, 
we must not fear differences of opinion and discussion. We cannot keep 
the Oriental student of this new generation from thinking for himself. 
He would not be worth trying to educate if he accepted everything his 
teacher tells him. Give him the Bible with all the light that can be 
thrown upon it, and the same Holy Spirit that guided the church Fathers 

and our predecessors will guide him into the way." 


IV. HOW CAN FURTHER PROGRESS IN 
UNITED THEOLOGICAL TRAINING BEST BE MADR? 





The only condition on which union in theological education on an 
inclusive basis seems to be possible is that each participating group be 
willing to have its students exposed to the whole range of theological 
opinion as well as to the doctrinal viewpoint cf its own group. (Other 
differences, such as matters of polity and order, would have to be ap- 
proached in a similar way, but the acid test lies in the realm of 
theology .) A professor of systematic theology whose whole system was 
based on the assumption of the validity of the higher criticism of the 
Bible would have to be prepared to give the reasons for the faith that 
was in him to men coming from the classroom of a professor of Gld Testa- 
ment in which that whole point of view was repudiated, and vice versa. 

A professor of biblical theology who found the doctrine of substitutionary 
atonement central in the New Testament would heave to be prepared to 
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discuss his convictions with students coming from a classroom in which 
comparative religion was presented as an evolutionary development. 

A strong believer in apostolic succession and the episcopacy as a polity 
might find it necessary to defend his position as compared with that 
taken in the department of church history. It is conceivable that each 
department of such a seminary should have at least one conservative 

and one liberal professor of equal rank, that the students from all 
denominations would have free choice of the courses and professors 
chosen, and liberty to work out their own individual theology in such a 
laboratory. Students who passed through such a process and came out 
with conservative convictions would undoubtedly be stronger in their 
faith than those reared in entirely conservative surroundings, It 
would probably be easier for liberals to maintain their original ten- 
dencies. If such a seminary were to fulfill its function of preparing 
fully Christian leaders, the whole faculty would have to be permeated 
with the spirit of the famous formula and "Agree to differ, but resolve 
to love." Gn any other basis, such a situation would be intolerable. 


The result of our study would seem to indicate that the simplest 
procedure in union in theological training aimed at reducing the number 
of seminaries and making the remaining ones more efficient would be the 
merger of institutions in which the range of theological viewpoint is 
comparatively limited. Such combinations as Chuo and Nihon Shingakko or 
Doshisha and Kwansei Gakuin in Japan would be simple from the theological 
standpoint, however difficult they might prove from other angles. 


It is a fair question, however, whether such a combination is the 
best in the long run. Such a process would legically lead to the final 
development of two union seminaries in which the differences in theological 
viewpoint were emphasized. The ultimate unity of theachutgh would scem 
to be far better promoted by the increase of combinations of the A-E and 
C-F varieties, in which there is a very considerable range of viewpoint, 
with no abrupt cleavages. Such combinations are reported to be working 
successfully at Yenching and Nanking seminarics in China, for instance, 
and would undoubtedly prepare the way for unions on still more inclusive 
basis. The Commission would recommend that in every field the possibii- 
ities of progress along this line be explored thoroughly and thus the 
effectiveness of the whole Christian enterprise among the younger church- 
es be promoted. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION VII 


TRAINING IN NORTH AMERICA OF MINISTERIAL STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 
and of Those from North America 
Who are to be Related to the Training of the Ministry Abroad. 





Chairman; Dr. J. Ross Stevenson 
I. MINISTERIAL STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


This Commission is of the opinion that ministerial students from 
abroad should receive their college and seminary training in their ow 
countries, when institutions for such training have been established. 
Although there may be special advantages in bringing a candidate for his 
entire training to America, the. larger expense involved and the peril of 
such an Americanization as will estrange him from his own people and 
their environment, should make our missions hesitate in encouraging 
students from migrating to the United States and Canada before they have 
availed themselves of the privileges provided in their own lands. 


When students who cannot receive theological training on the mis- 
sion field are sent to North America, in each case it should be on the 
recommendation of the entire mission, and not of an interested member 
of the mission whose cooperation has been solicited. 


Positive assurance should be given that the student in question 
has a good working knowledge of English, written and spoken, and that in 
addition to the scholarship aid which may be given by an American insti- 
tution, provision is being made for his care during the vacation periods, 
and for transportation both ways. 


Generally speaking, the number of ministerial students from abroad 
training in North America should be limited to men and women of marked 
ability and promise. No institution wishes to provide for a student who 
has not and cannot acquire a sufficient command of English to make the 
communication of theological knowledge possible. 


There is a strong inclination on the part of foreign students to 
prolong their courses of study in America, with a view to securing as 
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many degrees as possible. There should be a clear understanding between 
the institution assuming the education of a given student and the mission 
from which he comes, as to the length of time he is to remain in America, 
and as to the special object the mission has in view for the student if 
he is to spend from three to five years in a foreign institution. In-~ 
stead of turning over to American colleges and seminaries students from 
the mission field and the entire responsibility for their instruction and 
care, the mission should continue to cherish these students, giving them 
counsel and encouragement, and earnestly anticipating their return for 
service on the foreign field. 


TI. MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 


It rarely happens that any missionary candidate can be given assur- 
ance of an appointment that will involve theological seminary work a ~ 
broad, before the completion of his studies. Even if a particular candi- 
date should aspire to be a theological teacher in the foreign field, he 
should have a thorough fundamental training in college and seminary, and 
a few years of experience as a missionary, before he undertakes to train a 
native ministry. In most cases the missionary has to train nationals for 
religious work, and to do this, in addition to the best fundamental train- 
ing he can receive at home, he ought to master the language, get into 
close touch with the customs, religions, thought-life and view-point of 
the people for the instruction of whom Christian leaders are to be 
prepared. 


TIT. FURLGUGHED MISSIONARIES 


The education of furloughed missionaries for the specific task of 
training ministers on the foreign field is a comparatively simple and 
easy matter. Most of our seminaries enroll as graduate students mission- 
aries who have been assigned to some task in connection with a theologi~ 
cal institute on the field. These men know what they need and want, from 
the view-point of the field, better than a theological faculty at home 
can tell them. His task may be to organize a seminary; more usually it 
is to give advanced biblical instruction, and the missionary naturally 
chooses the institution in America which offers the best work and facil~ 
ities. 


The fear has been expressed that, because of contact with theolog. -- 
ical schools here, either before going to the field or during furlough | 
years, there will be a tendency to reproduce rather faithfully ond ever slav- 
ishly the type of theological education which we have in this country. 
Education, to be most useful abroad, must in the very nature of the case 
be adapted to such conditions as our missionaries find there. 
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It has been suggested by a member of this Commission that it would 
be worth while for the Mission Boards to arrange for these leaders at 
home preparing for specific theological work abroad, a summer seminar, 
either just before they begin their year's work or just after their 
year's work is completed, when mon and women from a number of diffcrent 
institutions of this country could be brought together for a period of 
some weeks, with a few selected leaders from America, to exchange their 
experiences and to work with some of the abler leaders in the United 
States and Cenada,. A suggestion is further made that it would be ad- 
visable to bring together for perhaps two or three weeks during the 
given academic year, the men engaged in theological education abroad 
who are studying in this country in 4 number of different centers. If 
they could gather for a few weeks to discuss their own problems of theo- 
logical education in foreign lands, and have the assistance of some of 
the ablest minds in thedlogical educaticn to be found in this country, 
greater advances might be made in this peculiarly needed and extremely 
important phase of the work of foreign missions. 
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